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CHAPTER I 

THE PSYCHO-PHYSICAL ORGANISATION 

Suppose a boy is runningf in an obstacle-raoe. Tli© 
obstacles are not too near one an- 
Tise Muscles. otlier. The boy has therefore, a 
chance of riinningf at top-speed from 
obstacle to obstacle. As the boy runs, his muscles are 
active. Each muscle consists of a number of fibres. 
At one or both ends the muscle tapers down to form a 
tendon. Whenever an action is performed a muscle is 
relaxed or contracted. No activity of any part of the 
body tcouM be possible if 7w nmscle relaxes or contracts* 
When a muscle contracts it becomes shortened. It is 
lengthened again when it is relaxed. It is the con- 
traction and relaxation of the muscles which enables 
us to walk, run, jump and dance. 

As the boy is running, it is not only his muscles 
that are working but there are other 
The Olauds. things going on in his body, without 
which it would not be posvsible for 
him to continue running for any considerable time. 
There is a small gland attached to each kidney which 
as the adrenal gland. Its chief fun^iion is 
to secrete a peculiar substance which gives power to 



the muscles, and defers the onset of fatigue. (.See 
figures 1 and 2.) 


The result is that the boy can continue to rim for 
a long time. But for the function of the adrenal ^and 
the hoy would soon tire andleome to a stop- 


As the boy is running the obstacle race, it is not 
only his muscles and glands which 
The Sense-OrgAiis. are helping him to do so, he is also 
availing himself of the service render- 
ed by certain other organs of the body. He sees the 
obstacles before him and the fellow-runners who are 
running ahead of him. He also hears the competitors 
running veiy close behind him and feels the ground 
under him. The eye shows him the obstacles and the 
boys before him. The ear conveys to hini!the sounds of 
his competitors. The skin lets him feel the hardness of 
the ground. The eye, the ear, and the skin are sense- 
organs. : Whenever a man is doing anything, Ms sense- 
organs give Mm. a knowledge of Ms surroundings and 
he regulates his actions accordingly. 

While the boy is running the obstacle-race, he is 
not only using his muscles, glands, 

Tho Nervous Sys- sense-organs, ^he is also, most 

tem. probably, thinking and planning. If 

there is an obstacle before him, ho 
tries to discover its nature even when ho is at a dis- 
tance from it. There is an obstacle which he can cross 
either by jumping over it or by crouching under it. 
He understands the nature of the obstacle and makes 
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PSYOHO-PHYSIOAL .OEGANISM 

.up his mind either to Jiiinp over if or to creep under 
if When the hoy is trying to .understand the nature 
■of the obstacle and is thinking about it and the best 
method of overcoming if he is being served by what 
is called his nervous system. No me can accompUsk 
■anything icitliout the agency of the nermtis system^ 
Even the muscles cannot contract or relax unless they 
;are stimulated by the nerves. 

The nervous system consists of the nerves and the 
nerve-centres. The nerves are of two 

The Parts of the kinds :-(l) sensory, and (2) motor. 

"Nervous System. The sensory nerves carry the eftect 
made on a sense-organ to the nerve- 
centres. The motor nerves carry impulses from the 
nerve-centres to the muscles or the glands. There are 
many nerve-centres. Some of them are comparatively 
higher and others lower. The highest nerve-centre is 
the upper part of the brain, i It ia called the brain- 
cortex. The lower nerve-centres are situated in the 
cerehelhim or the small brain, the spinal column and 
in the autonomic system on either side of the spinal 
column. 


As the boy who is running the obstacle race sees 
another boy who has overtaken him 
The \-vorkiDg of ^nd is trying to pass him, he increases 
SystS"””* Ms speed. What takes place ip his 
body is that the image of the other- 
boy falls on a part of his eye called^the retina where 
some sort of change takes pla.66. This change 
.generates an impulse which is canned by a sensory 
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nerve to tbe brain cortex* Some cliange goes on iii 
the brain cortex. This generates another impulse 
which is carried by a motor nerve* first to the lower 
nerve centre and then to the muscles of the leg aiicc 
the adrenal gland* The muscles begin to contract 
and relax more quickly and the adrenal gland begin^^ 
to secrete more adfenm which is sent through the 
blood-stream to the muscle thus enabling it to 
function more rapidly. 

Tims we have seen that as the boy is running- 
seeing, understanding, thinking, and jumping over or 
creeping under obstacles the following parts of his 
body are active (1) his muscles, (2) his glands, (3) 
his sense-organs, (4) his nerves, and nerve-centres-, 
including the brain. 

Muscles are of two kinds:— (a) those, muscles 
most of which are attached t© tho 
The Muscular bones, and are called striped muscles,, 
System muscles most of whioli 

are not attached to any bone and are 
called smooth muscles. All the bones are provided 
with striped muscles, which by their contraction and 
relaxation bring about movement. The skeletal 
or striped muscles also called voluntary muscle.^ 
mnke up the principal mass of the body as a whole- 
The smooth muscles are found in all the blood- 
vessels throughout the body and in most of the 
organs situated inside the body. They propel the- 
contents of the alimentary canal by their contractioi^ 
and relaxation. 
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Jjtt position of the bodij is tuaintained hp the co- 
ordination and co-operation of a large 
^/rfae Striped mirnher of striped muscles. Two. or 
Muscles. more muscles act on the .same bone at,. 

the same time. The result is that the 
bone is kept in a stable position. Certain muscles, for 
example, pull the trunk of the body forward, while 
certain other muscles pull it backward. The result 
is that the trunk is maintained in a stable position. 
Similarly with the other parts of the body, such as 
tile head, the arms and the legs. Besides, iclienerer ice 
mahe a rnovement the striped muscles are acfire, as we 
have seen above. 

The smooth or involuntary muscles of our body are 
responsible for all movements ichich 

The Smooth- ar inside US, We swallow our 

Involuntary Mu- ^ 

soles. food, digest it, and throw out the 

waste-matter because the smooth 
muscles in the throat, in the stomach and the intes- 
tines are active. The blood circulates in our veins 
and arteries because the heart itself is a muscular 
organ, which contracts and relaxes, and there are 
smooth muscles in all the blood-vessels, which help 
the movement of the blood forward. We breathe 
because there are muscles in the diaphragm and the 
walls of the chest, which expand and contract the 
latter. These muscles are active when we inhale or 
exhale. (Figure Ho. 3 will give an idea of the number 
.and arrangement of the muscles in our body). 

The glands either secrete certain substances 
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wliicli 21*6 made use of by tbe otliei 
The Glandular organs of tbe body, or eliminate- 
System. certain waste products of tbe body. 

There are two distinct kinds of glands,, 
namely (a) Duct-glands, and (b) Ductless-glands. Tbe 
duct-glands have tubes attached to them, tbrougb 
wbicb they pour their secretions. The ductless-glands 
have no such outlets. They mix their secretions 
directly in the blood-stream as it flows through them. 

The more important of the duct-glands are the 
small glands of the mouth, the- 
The Duct Glands, small glands of the stomach, and- 
the small glands of the skin ;. 
and the four big glands, namely the paiicreas. 
the liver, and the two kidneys. The glands of 
the mouth secrete saliva, the glands of the stomach, 
and the pancreas secrete other digestive liquids, 
-which are extremely important for the digestion of 
our food. The liver secretes bile. The liver is the 
biggest of all the glands. It has the power to convert 
the sugar which we eat into the substance known as^ 
glycogen, and to store it for use in time of need. The 
kidneys purge the blood of its waste-matter and pro- 
duce urine. The sweat glands of the skin perfoini a 
a similar function. They throw away the waste pro- 
duct in the form of perspiration. The sebaceous 
glands of the skin secrete an oily substance which lu- 
bricates the roots of the hairs. Of the ductless glands 
the more important are the thyroid, the parathyroids,, 
th# adrenals,- the pituitary, the thymus, the pineal- 
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gland, the spleen and the sex glands. 
The secretion of the tliyroicl gland 
has a most inipoi’tant effect on the 

growth and development, of .body. The thyroid and 

parathjn’oicls are situated in the neck. The adrenals 
are situated just above the kidneys. The adrenals 
secrete adrenin. Adrenin is a powerful heart and 
vasso-inotor stimulant. It acts on the muscles so that 
they do not get fatigued too Quickly. When there is 
a deficiency of adrenin a person becomes dull and 
stupid. 


Th© Dactiess- 

Glands. 


The pituitary glands] are situated at the base of 
the brain. They secrete pituitrin. When there is an 
excess of the secretion of this gland, the limbs be- 
come extraordinarily long, K the secretion of this, 
gland is scanty there is a tendency towards obesity. 
The pineal gland is situated in the centre of the brain* 
This gland is most active in childhood. If b3^ chance 
the pineal gland is sluggish in childhood, the child 
becomes precocious.. He begins to behave as if he 
were a grown-up man. The thj^mus is situated in the 
neck near the thyroid. It is veiy active in childhood. 
But it does not act when the child has grown up. If 
the th^mius gland continues .jto woi^k after child- 
hood, the grown-up man behaves like a child. 
The sex glands determine the sex of the person. 
These glands are different in men and women 
and produce different results. If the appropriate sex 
glands in a man are deficient, the man begins to 
behave like a woman. If the appropriate sex g]a.nds 
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in a woman are deficient, she begins to behave more 
or less like a man. The spleen secretes some of the 
elements of the blood. 

The fiecretions of the ductless-glands are called lior- 

The Hormones. They are being mixed with the 

blood-stream all the time that we are 
alive. The proper mixture of these hormones is very 
important from a psychological point of view. If 
the balance of these hormones in the blood is in any 
way disturbed, the working of the entire psycho- 
pbysical organism undergoes a remarkable change. 
(For the situation of the various duct-glands and 
ductless-glands in the human body see figure 4), 

Each sense-organ gives us a knowledge of a 

particular kind with regard to our 

The various sense- surroundings. There are not less than 
organs and their , i i 

fnnctioirf?. twelve sense-organs in the human 

body, (a) The eye gives us a know- 
ledge of the appearance of objects, (b) The nose 
gives us a knowledge of the various smells by which 
we may be surrounded, (c) The ear gives us a know- 
ledge of the sounds which reach us, (d) The skin 
gives us a knowledge of the objects which come in 
contact with it, of the objects which are hot or cold 
and of the objects which are directly injurious to our 
organism, (e) The tongue gives us a knowledge of 
sweet things, sour things, salt things and bitter 
things, (f) The upper part of our throat conveys to 
us the knowledge, that we need something to drinks 
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i^) The oesoplia^^iis lets us know when any ohjoct is 
reniilsive or nauseating', (h)' The stomach informs us 
the fact that it is empty and that we need something: 
to eat. (i) There are certain round and hollow bones 
sitnaleu inside the ear which are called the semicircu- 
lar canals ; and there are two other hollow bones 
whicli have in them bags of thin membrane. 
These are called the membranous sacs. The senii- 
eircular canals and the membranous sacs give us the 
knowledge that our body or our head is not in a 
stable position. They give us a knowledge of loss of 
balance and of movement of the head, ij) The 
tendons are those fibres which connect the striped 
muscles with the "bones and give us a knowledge 
of muscular fatigue and in conjunction with the 
muscles and joints give us a knowledge of weight and 
pressure. {7c) The blood vessels give us a knowledge 
of there being something wrong with the blood which 
circulates in them at a particular place. And (1) the 
lungs give us a knowledge of the air which we breathe 
being refreshing or suffocating. 

Besides the sensory and the motor nerves, the 
nervous system consists of at least 
tres^^ five nerve centres, (a) The cerebrum 

is the highest nerve centre. Its 
outer portion is called the brain-cortex or grey matter 
of the brain. (5) At the base of the cerebrum there 
is another nerve-centre, which is called the inid-hrain» 
(c) There is a third nerve-centre which occupies the 
lower-most part of the brain. It is called the cere- 



belliiin, or th© kind brain* {d) The fourth nerve™- 
centre is the medulla oblongata or the ‘bulb’. The 
medulla oblongata lies between the brain centres and 
the lowest nerve centre. The brain-cortex, the mid- 
brain a,nd the hind-brain, are the brain centres. The 
bulb is not a brain centre. All the same it is a nerve 
centre, (e) There is another nerve centre situated 
below it which is called the spinal cord. The spinal 
cord lies embedded in the back bone. Then there is 
the autonomic system or Ganglia which controls the 
action of the muscles that bring about movements 
of the internal organ. (For the situation of the vari- 
ous nerve-centres see figure 6). 

We have seen that as the boy whom we are study- 
ing runs the obstacle race, his muscular system, his 
glandular system, his sense-organs and his nervous 
system are all active. Without the working of any 
one of these, the boy would not be able to run the 
race. Without the activity of his muscles he- 
would not be able to move his legs. Without the 
working of the glandular system, the boy would be 
fatigued soon after he began to run and would not be 
able to continue running. Without the working of 
the sense organs, the boy would not be able to see 
the obstacles before him or his fellow runners, to 
hear those who are following him, or to feel the hard- 
ness or the softness of the ground on] which he is 
running or the heat of his own body. Without the 
working of the nervous system, he would not be able 
to know anything or be able to move his limbs 
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even if tlie sense-orgrans \ were ' active. x4.bove alb 
in the absence of the working- of the higher brain 
centre, he would not be' able 'to, think or to plan as 
to how he should deal with the obstacles and how he 
should regulate his speed. 


But it would be wrong to suppose that the 
muscles, the glands, the sense organs, 
^The llvinor, tbink- and the nervous system act indepen- 
iDg organism. (Jently of one another. The boy who 

is running a race is not a hotch- 
potch of all these things. He is a living, thinking 
organism. What we mean by his being a living,, 
thinking organism is that (a) he is a systematic 
unity, (b) he is capable of developing or growing 
of his own accord, and (c) he is a being who 
does not exist for other persons only but exists for 
himself. 


(a) The parts of a stone are only combined in a 
mass by certain external forces. 
If we break a stone into two parts, 
each one of them is as good a stone 
as the other. The bigger stone is 
only a sum-total of its parts. The boy who is run- 
ning a race is not like this. If any part of the boy 
is separated, that part is not the boy. The boy is^ 
not only a sum of his parts. The different parts of 
the hoy are united in a systematic manner. Each 
part is necessary for the working of the whole. The 
whole is necessary for the working of each jDarh 


Systematic 

unity. 
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This is one of the things which make the boy a 
living organism. 


Self-deveiop- 

inent. 


(b) If we separate a Avatch into the dihe- 
rent parts of which it is made 
up, each part is not a watch as 
each part of a stone is a 
stone. The parts of a watch are 
arranged according to a plan. But a watch is not a 
living organism. The reason is that the scheme 
according to -which the parts of the watch are arrang- 
ed is not a scheme of the watch itself. It is a scheme 
of somebody who made the watch and is imposed on 
the w^atch. The watch cannot grow of its own accord 
as a plant grows, because the plan on which the watch 
is made is not its own plan but an external one. 
This is a reason why a watch is not a living organism. 
The plan on which the boy is made is his own. He 
is capMe of self-development 


(c) Besides being a living organism, the boy who 
is running an obstacle race, is an 
Subjecti’Pity. organism which exisU for itself and not 
only for the people who observe him. A. 
■plant is a living organism but it cannot be said to 
have an existence for itself. It does not know any- 
thing. It does not think of itself nor of the other 
people who are observing it. It does not lead a life 
in itself and for itself. It does not desire or intend or 
•determine anything. This is what we mean when we 
say that, although it is an organism, the plant is not 
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a psyclio-pliysieal organism. On the other hand the 
boy whom we are studying is a psycho-physical orga- 
nism. Sifstematic imity, self-development and subject 
flriiif are the characteristic marks of a pspcho-ph/sicaJ' 

organism. 

Psychology seeks to study the working of the 
psycho-physical organism. It is a 

The Definition of hraneh of knowdedge. In as much as 
Science. the knowledge^ which we call psy- 

chology, is well-arranged, systematic, 
and exhaustive, so far as the workings of a psycho- 
physical organism go, psychology is a sciencii. Psp- 
cliology tries to know all about the workings of the 
psycho-physical organism. Psychology can, thei'efore,. 
be defined as the science of the loorldng of the psycho- 
physical organism as a tohole. We have added the- 
words “as a whole” to emphasise the point that psy- 
chology does not concern itself with the workings of 
the various parts of the psycho-physical organism. 
Psychology does not study the workings of the mus- 
cles, the glands, the sense organs, or the nervous 
system in themselves. Psychology studies the work- 
ings of the entire psycho-physical organism. The 
various systems which we have seen to be active at 
the time of a boy’s running an obstacle race, act to- 
gether and harmoniously. The boy regulates the 
activity of his striped muscles according to what he 
sees or hears or feels. His body regulates the activi- 
ties of the smooth muscles and the glands according 
as he needs more or less speed. It is such a syste- 
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-matio working of the whole of the psycho-physicai 
organism which psychology studies ; and it is this 
feature of psychology which distinguishes it fronx 
physiolcgy. Physiology studies the 
Psychology and of the muscles, the glands. 

Physiology. the sense organs etc. separately* The 

psychologist does not study the acti- 
vity of any one of these organs separately or indepen- 
dently. He studies the working of* the whole organism- 
While the physiologist studies how the muscles, or 
the glands, or sense-organs of the body work; the 
psychologist studies how the muscles and the glands 
and the sense-organs and all %mr'k together. Psycho- 
logy studies the whole, not any of its parts separately* 
Hence the definition of Psychology as the science o£ 
the working of the psycho-physical or human orga- 
nism as a whole. It studies what a living, thinking 
.man does and how he does it. 


CHAPTEE II 


The relative pre- 
dominance of the 
activities of the 
different organs 
of the body. 


THE FORMS OF PSYCHO-PHYSICAL ACTIVITY. 

We iiave seen that the psycho-physical organism 
tcorks as a ichole. The whole nervous, 
motor and glandular systems act 
together at every time. Even hear- 
ing a loud noise, stooping, rotating 
the head or any other ordinary acti- 
vity of the organism would effect a 
change in practically every muscle of the body and 
start a wealth of glandular activity. But [at any one 
time the* activity ‘ of ^either the motor or the glandular 
or the nervous system predominates, while the activi- 
ties*of the other systems are also going on. 

The most prominent activities of the psycho-phy- 
sical organism are those in which the 
striped voluntary muscles are used. 
"When the striped muscles are active 
some bone or the other of our body 
moves. The result is the movement 
of a limb of our body or of the whoie 
The activities of the psycho-physical 
organism in vchich the striped muscles take a prominent 
part are called ‘ actions^ Actions therefore/ are the 
most prominent activities of the psycho-physical or- 
agaiiism. Getting up, sitting down, lying down, walk- 
ing, jumping, running, dancing, moving the fingers, 
nodding etc. etc. are all actions. When we act, the 


Actions are per- 
formed 'when the 
activity of the 
striped ^ mnacles 
•nredominates. 


of oiir body. 
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The so called 
ph j siological 
movements are 
performed when 
the working of 
the smooth mus- 
cles predominates. 


work of the striped muscles is proniment, but it does 
not mean that tne smooth muscles, the glands and the 
nervous-system are not active at all. They are all active 
when actions are being performed, but their activities, 
at this time are not prominent as compared to the 
activities of the striped muscles. The relative promi- 
nence of the working of the striped muscles, tliere- 
fore, gives rise to what we call actions. 

Another form of the activities of the psycho- 
physical organism is that which is 
ver^‘ often erroneously called physio- 
logical movement. It consists in the 
working of the smooth muscles of 
our body. The digestion of our 
food, the beating of our 
heart, breathing, the circulation of 
blood etc. etc. are all called physiological 

movements. But they are ' psycho-physical 
movements just as actions are. All these 

movements are the work of the psycho-physical 
organism. The whole of the psycho-physical orga- 
nism is active when these movements are performed,, 
just as the whole of the psycho-physical organism is 
active when actions are performed. Some change or 
the other in the tone of the striped muscles is always 
going on while the physiological movements are 
being performed. Likewise, no physiological move- 
ments would be . possible if the glands and the 
nervous system are not doing their duty. Therefore 
the only difference between the so-called physiologi- 
cal movements and actions is this ; that while in the- 
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former the ;sf.riped muscles take a proitiinent part, ill 
the latter the smootli lauscles play a i:)ro 3 Tiineiit part. 
Perliaps in most of tlie actions, , the nervous S3^stem 
also plays u. more important part than it does in the- 
physiolo^yical movements., But this does not mean 
tliat riie ph^^siological movements can be performed 
indepeudently of the working' of the nervous system. 
They are all contj'olled by the iiervous system and 
depcMid for their efilcienew on the working of the-' 
glands of the body. They are therefore, like actions 
in ever>^ respect except this, that in them the working 
of the fimoofh muscles predominaUs while in aotions^ 
the working of the striped muscles predominates. 

Another form of the activity of the psycho-physi- 
cal organism is the secretion of the^ 
glands. As we have seen, the 
fom of®psych^ glandular system does not work 

physical activity independently of the muscular or 
the secretioQ of - " xm -i 

glands predomi’ nervous systems ot our boa3^ Wiiiie 

any gland is secreting, simultaneously 
wdth it, certain musclcvS are active' 
and the ner\'Oiis system is doing its duty. The acti- 
vity of the glands is controlled by the ntnvous system 
just as the activity of the muscles is controlled it. 
The secretion of saliva the glands of the mouth, the 
secretion of bile hj the liver, the secretion of urine by 
the kidney, the secretion of perspiration the sweat 
glands are all psycho-physical activities. The^" are 
perfoiined the -whole psycho-ph^xsical organisip 
and are very important for the proper -fiiueiioning of 
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the psycho-physical organism itself. The secretioH 
of the thyrcid-giand, the adrenals, the pituitary etc. 
are 'perhaps even more important. They determine 
the mode of the activity of the psycho-physical orga- 
nism in erenerah because they mix their hormones 
directly in the blood stream. The blood circulates ail 
over the body and aifects the working of every single 
organ in the body. This is the reason why a dh- 
tairbance in the secretion of any one of these glainis 
makes a tremendous change in the condition of the 
psycho-physical organism. A little more or a little 
less of secretion of the pituitary or the pineal or the 
S9X gland, for example, will effect a remarkable 
change in the behaviour of the organism. 


Actions are the most overt or apparent activities 
of the psycho* physical organism. The so-called 
physiological movements are compa- 
I'he most covert ratively concealed. They are less 
psycho— -physical actions. The secretions 

of the glands, particularly of the 
ductless glands, are even more covert 
'than the physiological movements. But there are 
other activities of the psycho-physical organism, 
perhaps more important than any of those described 
above, which are even more covert than the secretions 
of the ductless glands. They are geneiierally known 
mental activities, perhaps as erroneously as the 
movements of the smooth muscles are known as 
physiological movements. They are the activities 
of the psycho-physical organism like all the other 
sietivities of the psycho-physical organism. 
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Pweptloii de fin- 
ked.'. 


The iiiosf’ covert or coneealed a.ctivities of the 
p^yriho-pliysieal ori^aiiism ean be divided into two 
broad classes— perceptions and ■ 
thoughts. Actions, pliysioiogical move- 
ments, gland secretions, pereepti oiiS' . 
and Ihoiiglits are, therefore, the five forms of psycho- 
physieal activity. Perception consists in the Jmoicledge 
hg the psgcho’-physkat organisiii 0 / amj object ftliidt is 
jicesent to any one or more 0 / its sense organs. The know- 
ledge that the ground under him is hard is a perception 
of tlie boy wlirnTi 'we have supposed to be ]‘o.nning 
an obstacle race. The knowledge that there is an 
obstacle of a particular kind before his eyes is a 
perception of his. The knowledge that a boy has 
hist out«ran him is a perception. The knowledge that 
there is a^boy just behind him is also a perception of 
his. Every perception is given to us through some sense 
organ or the other. An object w^hich is perceived 
must be either seen by us or heard by us or touched* 
by ns or known by us through another sense organ. 

The thing which we poreoive is called the object 
of perception. But we do not all 
perceive ihe sarn^ohject in exactly the 
same way. Even one man does not 
perceive the .same object in exactly 
the same way at dilferent times. A»pecnliar obstacle 
is placed in the path of the runners. (See Figure 7). 
All the runners see it from a distance. One of them 
perceives it as a wmoden horse of small size. Another 
perceives it as a big toy-elephant. A third perceives 


Percepts are 
thiiigs. 
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it ii,> a small ^’atcway. .They ail perceive Km'i 
aad the same object. Bat '^ach one of them i>ei’eei\e^.^ 
it in a different way. Even the same boy does not- 
perceive it clearly as a riorimiy-horse or oleplnuit or 
^^•ate-way all at once .He first perceives it 
as some soif of structure erected oti tlie race course- 
’ii'hen he perceives that it is soiuetluuo; which lias an 
opening’, through which it may be possible for him 
ho creep. It is when lie gets quite nea.v to rlie 
obstacle that lie perceives it eitlier as an artiticial 
horse or elephant o.r gateway. 77iir 
Percept defined, object as if is perceived by some bodp ^ 
is called the percept. The object 
e.Kists in the outside world. But the percept doesr. 
not exist in this way. Kaeh ma.nhs percept is his. 
own and is with him. As a matter of .fact, all that 'ice _ 
know when we perceive is the percept. The real object, 
is, perhaps, never perceived by any body. Even when, 
•^ve ail call a certain oliject the same name, w^e ara-, 
not certain that the percepts of all of ns are the same. 
A ruimber of people may speak of the same thing. For 
the purposes of exchangiiig their idea»s it is all rigliL. 
They all refer to the same objects. They mean the 
same thing. But in all probability, each one of them 
Tinderstands some thing slightly different from what 
any other of them understands, Tlie.ohject of wlikh- 
they are speaking is the same, hut the percepts ndikk 
they all have are diffevenf* The real object of know- 
ledge is therefore, the percept. We talk of the thing 
but we do not actually know the tliing-in-itseli'. 

Thus,* it will be easy to see that -we understand 
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■ when we perceive eerf aim things and 

■'Eicber and poorer . )chen we percsive other The- 

pereeBts, .■ -''i • - i 

peroept' in the one ease is riciier tiiaii 
the percept in the other case. ■ When 
■the niiniiiux boy sees an chs tael e for the first time, 
o on! a distance, his percept tioii oi the ebstacle is poor. 
As he .gets nearer and nearer .to it, his perception of 
•the rfbstacle gels richer -and '■richer. He mide,rstands 
more and more of it. Onr perceptions of those objects 
■wiiii ■which we are wery familiar are very rich. Our 
■'pcrceptiGiis of those things w-hich ire see for'-ihe first 
"time are eornparfitively poor. hVe do not miderstand 
much by them. We do not see.' more than wdiat is pre- 
'.sented to ns. The perceptions of the obstacles are very 
;ri:ch'in the case, of the boy •w^'ho has .run obstacle races 
;a,iid overcome similar obstaoles before. The per- 
•eept’ions,, of the same obstacles are comparatively 
poorer in the case of those boys who have not run 
obstacle races and dealt with similar obstacles before.. 
The former understands much more by them than 
the latter. 


, t.'Tlie s6cond;;ty^^l^^^^^^^^ of the very covert activities of the 
psyolio-physieal organism is thought. 

Thought datined. PHroepfcu.n is the knowledge of 

an object -wdiieh is present to some 
sen.se organ or the other, thought is 
the knowledge of those objects which are not present to 
any tn-nso. organ at alL The knowdedge of the obstacle 
■which the boy sees is a perception. The know- 
ledge of the boy behind him, w^hose foot-steps • the 
hoy under study hears, is also a perception. But 
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the knowledgfe of a boy who is neither being ^eoii nor 
heo,rd a thought. That v/hich we iinderstairl by an 
object, of wliieli. we are. thinlviug, is also called art 
idea. Jnst as each man’s percep! of the same olvjecr 
is different, in the same waj* each man’s idea ot the 
same object IS also different, CHir idea of a thing 
is what we ■ mean or iinderstaiid, .whernwerefe^'to- 
th at thing. In. so tar as we; do not ■ alwcrys nn der- 
ex act! y the sa..nie thing when we. speak of at-, 
object, our ideas of an object are -iiot ex^acti'^^ th t 
same.. .. Ideas, are also .. .richer a,nd poorer just" as ' 
percepts are richei- and poorer. Tire juore wm per- 
ceive an object and the more we think of it aiul knew 
t it, the richer does our idea of that object become. 
The less we know of a thing, the poorer is our idea .'d” 
t thing. 


imagination de* 
fined. 


When we thi?ik of an object which we^, have seeii 
before xis. we may or may not have- 
a vivid picture of that object before 
, us. When the running boy thinks 
of the runners behind him, he may or may not have 
lear. vivid pictures of those riinnors. If a boy lias- 
a vivid picture of the competitor wiio is foliowung 
he will have a clear knowledge of the size of ■ 
e hoy, of the way in . wdiich he is. running, of the : 
colour of the shirt he is wearing etc. etc. But it is 
ot necessary to have all these things clearly bcfor'-> 
in order to be able to thirdv of the hoy wdio is 
following him. Our runner ■ may rot think of 'di€r 
cplp.uy of the shirt, or .picture, to. hi in self' his iiiodtv 
and yet he may have a clear idea of thcA^ 
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persoii wlio A folio wingf liim. If our rimner riiakov^. 
a iBish'PiCO he can do bo wlieolier he ha.s a vivid 
pictiii’c eC the wron^^ man before liim or iiot» 
iVc^oo’io./ cie.-^rhi aiui objects of which we arc thinking 
■/■v I'O'Y?// iiraoinafioni Jha picture kIucJi we Iwpe 
htfori' as called- the iwiage. The.', boy, volio has a 
vivid picture of tlie^ person iollo wing liim, is lurviiLg 
an iiruipe. of iha-r person before him, ; He, is .iiiiagin*- 
ing. The oliier boy who thinks of the person follow.- 
iiip him wiii'h'mt liaving ' this vivid picture before 
hiuu is not liaving any image. He is not imagiiuiig,, 
iiitiiongli, Iic^ is thinkiiio' just' as .the oilier boy is 
tliiiiking, 

dust as we*' can have images of the objects, which 

can b€^ seen by ns, we can also have images of the 

■ ^ objects which can be heard or touelied 

Auditory, tact* ■ ttt ' • • ^ » 

ual, and other by iis. We can imagine a certain 

kinds of image! y We can miagi.n0 the voice of 

friend. We can imagine the sound of any 

word we like. In the same way w'-e can imagine 

the feel of orirbed. We can iniagine the hardness 

of the chair which w^e are not occupying. We can 

imagine ihc coolness of the vcate.r. while we are not. 

swinmiiiig. Some people can even imagine the tastes 

ot diffeomt foods, ami the sioells of ditierent 

objects. Wo can surely imagine oiir head-aches and 

our siomacli-aohes. But it is very seldom that we 

make use of any images other than those of sight, 

sound and touch. Perceptions and images of sight 

are kno?/u as ^visual. Perceptions and images oc .sound 
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are known as auditory. Perceptions and ima-i^es of 
i.oiieh are known as tactual. Just as by far the grea- 
test Tiumber of our perceptions are visual, by far the 
greatest niiniber of our images are also visual. If 
we ai'e by nature imaginative, we picture things 
clearly bet'ore us even when they are not being seen 
by us. Less often we imagine sounds that are non- 
existent. Even les.s often we do imagine flio touch of 
those things which are not present. It is however 
open to cioubt wlietlier we can imagine the smell, 
taste and other effects on our psycho— physical 
organism of the objects, which are not being perceived 
by us. In those cases where the eyes cannot function, 
the perceptions are generally auditory, tactual, 
•olfactory (of smell) or gustatory (of taste). In those 
cases there is also a wealth of imagery, which is not 
visual. The blind persons can perhaps imagine smells, 
tastes etc more than those people do who can see. 

Images and ideas have one greaf advantage over 
perceptions. We can have a perception of one object. 

^ only. This does not, mean that we 
a general percep- cannot have a perception ot a group 
of objects. But what is meant is 
this, tliar ire canwt ham fwo or more ohjeefs fused info 
4 jne perception. We ca,n perceive this man or that, 
but we cannot have a perception of men in general. 
Every perception is a perception of a particular objeei 

- This is not so in the case of images and ideas. lEe 
mn h(we a single image of a mimher of objects, provided 
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^ ... The obieets are very much alike. As 

‘lyenenc Ideas, ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

for example, we ean haTe a com posit, 0 

ilinagfe of ‘man,'* ' lioi’se or 'cow.’ It will 
■not be an linage of this pa.rtieiilar man, this 
, particular cow, or this particular horse. ' ■ It will 
he an image of man, horsebor ' cow, . in geiierah We 
•fjan in'odiiee: a, similar 'resiilthn case of a plioto- 
graph hy: exposing the same plate to a number of 
■ similar ohp^cts one affer the ot^ It is in this way 
that the doctors procni'e the typical image of a pthisi- 
*43al patient or a mono-maniac, for example. They 
■expose the same -plate to a number of patients, siitfer-. 
ing from tlie same disease. The result is ' that in ■ the 
picture so obtained the features which are common 
to all the patients are made prominent, while the 
features in which the different patients differ from one 
aiiotlier are obliterated. We cannot hawe a perception 
of a pthisical patient or a maniac, in general. We 
-can have a perception only of this patient or that. 
Perception in eilrkfly confined fo the present, 

Co,D:iposi.te Ullages are known as ' generic kleae or 
■d^U/straet ideas J T,!iey are onZy p.o.s^s*?’5/c, icken the objects 
Geoera! Ideas much alike. When the boys 

of a class are more or less of the same 
■■'Sixe we can have the image of the typical boy of that 
; 'class. ' But we cannot ha,ve "'a . composite i mage of a 
■class of boys, if every boy in the class is of a different 
':si55e..: and '.shape*' We can, however,. have a single klea of 
•a iiumher of objocts, even when those objects arc not 
wery ■mii.cli , We ':cam. - thi/nk^. of a number of boys 
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in idea even when the hoys are not of fJie same v/:// 
shape. We can think of all the better cla.ss of boy!=^, 
for example, as intelligent'bo.ys or hard “-working boys. 
In this way, we can-.'tliink of' classes comprising"' 
iniHimerable objects having some xjoints iu eonunoin 
We can think of men in general, houses in general,., 
or cores in geiieraJ. WYiieuevor we try to detine a 
W'ord rve think of all the objects covered l>y that 
word in this way. ‘Such ideas are called 'general 
ideas. General ideas arc sack that llieij refer to a 
nnrnher of oJyjects not a group of objects hat as a 
class or kind of objects. It is important to understand die 
difference l^etween a ’'general idea' and a ‘generic 
The latter is an image, the foiiner is not an. 
They both refer to a number of objects. But 
a generic idea represents them in a composite image, 
a general idea stands for them without being an 
image of them. 


■ ■ GHAPTEE 111 

^ "THE' FORCES OF PSYCflO-PiYSICAL 'ACTIVSIlf- 

Why is it that a boy runs an ob.stacle race ? There 
can be many answers to this question. He may run 
the race because he w'aiits to w^in a 
pri/.e. He may run it so that he may 
derive: ■ the . . - 'satisfaction of kiio wiiiig 
that he is the best .runner in the 
school. He may run it only because 
of athletics. Or, he may run it only for 
isement. Whatever may be tiie reply,. 


There innsfc be 
aij origin behind 
aii the psycho- 
physical activi 
ties. 
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there no doubt that there must be sows force . wMeM" 

'is impeJl-hif/ the boy to run the race. 

A similar i|iiestioB can be ■asked- regarding all the - 
aetmnes of the psycho-'physical organism. Why is it 
that we j'ligest our food? Why is it that our ghmds • 
secrete: Why is it that we perceive? Why is it 
that Tce think ? The answer in each case will be 
diiierent: and mfc.ny diftereiit answers can pj’ohably 
be given in each case. But the fact reraadns that; 
there inre some de'fiiiire forces which prompt us to ■ 
activity. Psydiologists have succeeded in disecs^ering 
man^' such forcc^su which are innate in all rminaii' 
beings.. , , 

(hf.e ffreat force, icliich leads the psycho-physical 
organism to work, is the urge to lice. 

The urae to live* Each one of US strives to keep him- 
self alive. Every psycho-pliysical 
organism is active so that it may live, grow and 
develop. Whenever there i.s anything ’which threatens^ 
our life, we come to know of it. The eye gives us a 
.k:n,owledge:,lof the. approaching enemy. The ear gives 
us a. ivar,ai-Og of any sound that forbodes danger. The 
skill tells Tis if it -is too hot or too cold for our comfort- 
The .tongue' gives us notice of any tiling unpalatable 
whieh ixiay possibly.: be dangerous to health. Our 
stomach, digests the food uve eat. so that vre may be 
able r,o live. Uiir blood circulates for the same reason. 
Our /glaiids; , s the substances which vvo neech. 

at a particular time and soon* 

In childhood certain ' glands secrete certain subs- - 
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tances which, when mixed with the 
blood, help the bones and the other 
organs to i^row. Again, there is 
alwaj's a tendency in ns to add to our store of fcnow- 
ledge ^'aiul to make it more and more systematic, so 
tfhat it is naturally growing. 

It is generally believed that- we do a niiraber of 
things because we Avaiit to expand or develop. The 
more we add to onr possessions, the more we expand. 
The house, the clothes, the family which are all ours, 
make us feel that we have expanded. Some people 
^ do certain things in the hope that they would live in 
the world even after they are dead. They try to 
achieve something extraordinary or to introduce 
something extremely new, so that people may not 
forget tljem when they are no more. At least their 
names may live after them. 

The natural tendency to live, to grow and to 
-expand or develop is the one general force behind 
all the activities of the psycho-physical organism. 
It 'has been called the ‘‘will to liW*. So long as a 
man is alive, he continues to affirm himself over 
against the world in which he lives. The tendency 
towards elf -affirmation is the general force which 
impels the psycho-physical, organism to be active. 

Through ^some xnysterious proec^ss, certain pemis- 
^ tent types of self-affirmation have 
^ made their appearance through the 
life of past generations. 2 he gsmral 
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Uje aeiivif^i has hem di/fertnimied info a number of 
specific- mdirifies. 

Special organs of >self-afiiriiiation- liave developed 
in the , history of the race. "Life, as a ■'whole, be- 
regisrdeci as the iiiirolli ng of One" great ins tinch of 
wiiieli 'fche speeiai instincts: are^ oniy the prorn'ineixt 
points^ The will to live prompts the ot‘go.insin to- 
general movements and a knowledge of i'ts surromicL 
ings in general. But this cognitive a'nd motor power' 
has assumed certain typical , specific forms in the 
process of growtJi. The.se specific tendencies 
of kiicwledge and actiojx are known as instincts. 

“Ii^stinctsT therefore, as <lefi.ned, by 
Instincts defined. hfcDongall, '‘are inherited or 

innate p.sycho-physical dispositioie 
which determines its possessor (i) to per-- 
ceive and pay attention to objecds of a. 
certain class,, (ii) to experience an emotional excite- 
ment of a particular kind upon perceiving such art 
object (or objects) and (iii) to act in regard to 
it in a particular manner or at least to > 
experience an impulse to such actions,’^ 71ie instincts ■ 
together zdfli the general tendency 0 / selfiaf/rnnatioii are 
the prime nioters of human activity* Whatever a man 
does, can be traced to the activity of either the general 
tendency to live or to one or other of the instincts, the 
specific tendencies of knowledge and action. 

TYIM^S OF INSTINCTS ’ ' 

If a small child pereei%’es a hideous object, he 
cries and runs aw^ay from it. The* 
loree, which urges to run away, is. 


'Fear 
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called the instinct of fear. It is the result of a tendency 
to perceive all the objects, of possible danger and to 
run away from them. Every instinot is a tendency to 
perceive certain objects and to act towards those 
■objects in a certain way. In the absence of the 
instinct of fear the child would not perhaps have 
taken any notice of the hideous object. Or if he had 
perceived it, he would not have cried or run away on 
perceiving it. The cry is TTseful as it may bring other 
people to his aid. The running away’is useful because 
it may save him from the object of his fear. 


Anger 


If you snatch a favourite toy from a child, he will 
])eliave in a1 peculiar way. He will 
beat his limbs against the ground or 
beat you with his hands or'helwill cry. If you place 
■ an obstacle in the way of,^aVchild who is moving 
■towards his mother, he*", will tryltoldo®all sorts of things? 
to getridof the obstacle. The childbehaves in this way 
so that the obstacle may be removed. This innate 
' tendency is called the instinct of anger or pugnacity^ 
It is a tendency to perceive the obstacles which lie in 
the way of his activities during his progress and to 
act towards those objects in such a way that they 
•may be removed. When you are angry with a mam 
you try to remove him from yonr^^path or endeavour 
to make him innocuous. 


If you take a small child to a place where several 
small objects are lying about, you will 
notice that the child wdll try to collect 
those things together. If you go on to the beach with 
" child, the child will at once begin io collect 


Acquisitiveness, 
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shells and pebbles. There is a strong tendency in 
small cliildrcji to collect pebbles, flowers and all sorts 
of things that attract his notice. This is called the 
instinct of acquisitireness. This instinct is at the back 
of oiir tendency to acquire property. The instinct of 
acquisitiveness consists in taking notice of the things 
which are around us and which form a heap if they 
are collected and in the tendency to begin collecting 
them. This is also the miser’s instinct. The miser 
clearly perceives that there is a possibility of collec- 
ting money and begins to collect it. A person is a 
miser in so far as he does not desire wealth because it 
is useful, but because he takes pleasure in hoarding it. 

When a boy has reached the age of puberty, he 
develops the tendency to appear to 
advantage before the opposite sex 
He is attracted towards girls of his age and tries to 
attract their notice by display. This tendency is 
called the sex instinct. This instinct consists in 
taking notice of the members of the other sex, in 
being attracted towards them and in endeavouring to 
attract their notice. This instinct is not active before 
the age of puberty. 

When a woman sees a tiny little thing she has a 

_ , „ tendency to pick it up and to fondle 

Tender Eraotion . . . n- • t t • 

it, if it is a living thing and in- 
nocuous If you perceive a person in a difficulty, 
you have a tendency to help him. These tenden- 
cies are the expression of the instinct which is 
known as tender emotion. It is also called affection. 


It is because people have this instinct that iliey 
protect the helpless. The big' and strong: man has a 
natiu-al ^tendency to help and protect the small and 

weak The grown itp man has a tendency to prote.-r, 
the child. 

If you are in a lonely -place, wliehe (iiere ai-a no 
G regariousuesa othoi men, you will have a strong 

tendency to get into touoh v'.-iih other 
men. ^ou feel that life is incomplete if yon do nob 
mix with others and enjoy their company. This is 
the reason that men live in families and form social 
ties. This is also the reason that solitary coniinement 
is the severest form of punishment. The tendency 
.to perceive other human being.s and to desiro- 
their company is called gregoHousnesn. It is also 
called the social instinct If is thi.s tendency 
which is at the back of all social virtues 
and which supports the fabric of society. The 
various associations, clubs and fraternities 

flourish because of this strong gregarious*, 

instinct in man. It is on account of this instinct; 
that we live in towns and that big towns spring up. 
If there were no gregariousness in man, every one 
of us would live' an isolated life, in a cave or a 
structure built by oneself, very much like a beast of 
prey, that lives an isolated life and does not go about 
in a herd or flock. 

When a boy sees that another boy is about to 

Self assertion. bim in a race, he runs witfi 

all the greater .speed. If a boy is in 
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the company of other boys, he has a tendency to do 
somethino' which will distinguish him from others 
and establish his snpeidority over them. If a boy 
does not beat his class-fellows in class-work he has 
a tendency to beat them oil' the play-groiind, in the 
literary club, in social service,, or; iii' the matter of 
clothes, books, or other possessions. Everybody 
has a tendency to exceP others in some thing or 
other. This tendency is kiwwn as se//-a6%9eri'io??. 
This instinct consists in taking notice of other per- 
sons who are in any way inferior to us and in 
displaying the superiority ;we are capable of. People 
are verj^ fond of making a name for themselves and 
establishing a reputation because they have the 
instinct of self-assertion in them. 

The instinct which is the reverse of the instinct 


Self-subJjctioD. 


of self-assertion is the instinct of self- 
subjection. When you are in the 
company of people who are superior to you, you 
feel small. Every boy is shy to some extent, when- 
ever- he is in strange company. This is due to the- 
instinct of self-subjection in him. This instinct con-* 
sists in taking notice of other persons who are • 
superior to you in any respect and in trying’ to make 
yourself as inconspicuous as possible. In the company* 
of those people, whom we 'do not know, we are 
always quiet. As we get to know them and their 
weak points come to our notice, we begin to make 
ourselves! prominent. We can never take a 
leading part in the activities of any group so 
long as we do not realise that in aome- 
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respects we are superior to the other members of the 
^roup. In a society where we are sure that nobody 
is inferior to us in any respect we can never make 
• ourselves prominent. 

Give a strange object to a child and you will 


' Curiosity. 


notice that ' he turns it this way and 
that, tides to break it, if possible, 
to see it from all sides, to hear how it 

• sounds, and even to see how it tastes. These 
things the child does because he has the instinct 

• of curiosity in him. I'he imtincf of mriosiiy consists 
in a tendency to take particular notice of neio and 
strange objects ^^?^d to try to discover all about them. 
The desire to know more and more about any 
subject and the taste for scientific research has the 
instinct of curiosity behind it. If a person is de- 
ficient in this instinct, he will not have the tendency 
to do any research work. If he takes up a subject 
he may give it up in case there is no other motive 
which impels him to continue his studies. 

If the general tendency towards self-affirmation 

Instincts are the compared to a river flowing 

prime movers of with great force, the various instincts 
human activities. compared to the channels 

which that river has made for itself and in which it 
a<lways flows. The general tendency expresses itself 
through the. instincts. Somehow or other, ins- 
tincts have become the permanent modes of its ex- 
pression, The force which it commands has been 
•delegated to the various instincts. Hence each instinct 
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.3ias a force hehincl it. So much, so that the imtincts are 
the onlu moving forces of human action. If any person 
does anything we can legitimately ask the question 
which instinct it is that is impelling him to act. The 
boy runs the obstaele race either because he is actu- 
. ated by the desire to excel the other boys in some- 
thing, which is due to the instinct of self-assertion, 
or by the desire to win a prijse, which is due to th® 
instinct of acquisitiveness. 

But the boy may run the race only for the sake of 
sport. He may be interested in the 
race itself and may have no ulterior 
motive like that of winning a prize or getting 
the praise of others. His motive may be only to 
amuse himself. Everybody is familiar with the strong 
tendency in children to play. There is nobody who 
has not spent the early years of his life in play. But 
play is not an instinct. Why do children play 
then ? The psychologists have come to the conclu- 
sion that although play is not an instinct, it is a great 
motive force. It is a general tendency. It is not the 
general tendency which they call the will to live.’’ 
It is one of the expressions of the self-affirmative 
tendency like the various instincts. But it is more 
general than any instinct. The instincts are specific. 
There is a special kind of situation in which the man 
.should be placed so that he may act instinctively. 
There is no such situation necessary for play. The 
■ child has always a tendency to play. Moreover, in 
play we indulge in all sorts of activities. We fear in 
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play, we get angry in play, we assert ourselves in 
play, and so on. 

Ihe characteristic feature of play is that wJlate^'■e^ 

definition of play. » game, 

is not done fo.r the sake of satisfyiii^^ 

isome needs of onr life. Although we may not need^ 
when w6 a.re children, to earn anything by selling or' 
buying still we sell and buy all sorts of things in play 
Although the little girl does not gain anything by 
spending her time on her dolls, she does all sorts of 
things for them. Play is, therefore, something which 
is contrasted with work. In work our activities are 
pursued for the sake of something else* We work so- 
that we may gain something. We play not because 
we may gain anything but because we want to play. 
Play is a spontaneous activity and is indulged in for 
otmisalce. 

When we play, we detach ourselves from the real 
work-a-day world. We live in a 
attitude io play. world of our own. We draw largely 
on the imagination. If we buj’ and sell 
we do not buy orTsell real things or things of intrinsic 
value, nor do we offer or expect real money in exchange 
for the commodities which we buy or sell in play. 
Every child is aware of this. The child knows the 
difference between real money and imaginary money. 
But he would be perfectly satisfied if you offer hiiU' 
imaginary money for the imaginary stuff that yo« 
buy of him. The reason is that when children are 
-playing they do not adopt the same attitude as they 
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■do when they are, not playing*. Ths atfUnch wlikh is 
iidopted in play is called the m.ake-bdiei:e affitude as 
opposed to the real attitude. When we play we suppose 
ourselves to be this or that,. ' as we^ suppose onr play- 
things to be this or that. One child may suppose 
liimself to be the emperor of the world, another child 
may suppose herself the fairy queen. We put our- 
selves into all sorts of imaginary positions with varying 
capacities when "we play and we know that all those 
things are only imaginary. 

But it should not be supposed that when a child 
adopts this make-believe attitude, he 
is not serious at all. When children 
are engrossed in p]a 3 r they oiten 
refuse to do the ordinary things of life. A child who 
is playing the part of a king may not condescend to 
pay his respects to the elders. Once a little girl 
refused to shake hands with a visitor on the ground 
^.hat she was baking bread and that she could not 
shake hands while she was doing that. This clearly 
shows that loe are qiiite senoim idhen un play . Still 
our attitude towards play is not the same as our atti- 
tude towards work. There are certain conditions 
which restrain our activities during play just as our 
activities in work are resti'ained. But the conditions 
of play are imposed on ourselves by ourselves. In 
play what occurs to us spontaneously triumphs over 
the constraining conditions. This is not so in work 
In work the conditions are not of our own making. 
They triumph over our spontaneous tendencies. 
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Whenever any work-., becomes so easy for tis to do 
that .we can do it almost spontaiie* 
ously, that work assumes the form 
of play. There is no hard and fast 
line which can be drawn between work and 
play. So long as external constraints are being 
felt, the activity is of the nature of work. The 
moment w^e substitute conditions of our own making 
for external conditions, the activity assumes the 
nature of play. We are said to play on a musical 
instrument, not because we are not serious when w^e 
do so, nor because it needs no effort on our part to do 
so. There are certain conditions which must be 
satisfied in order that we may be able to play on tlie 
musical instrument. But the point is that those 
conditions are of our own making. If we are com- 
pelled by somebody else to play on a musical 
instrument, or if we play because otherwise we might 
die of starvation, the playing on the musical instru- 
ment is as much a piece of work as any other. But 
if we play under such conditions that, whenever we 
like, we can cease to play and that whether we play 
or not it will not affect our income or our future, the 
playing on the musical instrument is of the nature 
of play. 

Plan ^ great force in psycho-physical activities. 

^ It is not a specific instinct, but it is 
The superfluous . , , , . 

energy used up in like an instinct in so far as it is one of 

the mainsprings of human activities. 

They say that in play we make use of the energy of 

the ‘will-to-live’ which is not being used at the time.. 
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Children are supposed to haTe a considerable store of 
such superfluous energy. It is said that, they spend’ 
that superfluous energy in play. In other words, they 
play they have nothing else to do, but they, 

have a tendency to do something. 

It is true that the superfluous energy in childhood 

_ . is utilised in play. But we do not 

There is a spni- . i i •, 

taneous tendency play only because we ha^'e that 

superfluous energy at our disposal. 

play because tee hare a spontaneous tendency to 
play. While exercising that spontaneous tendency* 
we make use of the superfluous energy at oiir com- 
mand. We do not waste that superfluous energy. 
But we put it to a very good use. In so far as the con- 
ditions of play are self-imposed and the activities of ' 
play are spontaneous, we do everything naturally and * 
with the greatest ease and elegance. The result is that 
in play we do things which are novel and original. . 
Play is the typical form of the creative activities of man, . 
We exercise all our originality in play. Play is, there- 
fore, not merely an over-flow channel for the ■ 
superfluous energy of the psycho-physical organism* 
but it is a mode of expressing the superfluous energy 
of the organism in the most original and creative: 
manner. 

In childhood we are not in a position to controF 
, the conditions of real life. We are*, 
device for the pre- therefore, not able to do any work*. 

But Nature sees to it that .we do not 
waste our time axid energy for want 
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of work. If we cannot work, we can play. The 
instinctive tendencies are at work in cliildliood, biit 
tliey cannot achieve anything? because the child is 
too small to control the real conditions of life. The 
child, therefore, adopts a make-believe attliude and 
gfives exerciseYo his innate psyolio-pliysical disposi- 
tions under imaginary surroundings. The small girl 
has the instinct of"t.ender emotion. But she has no 
little ones to lavish her affection on them. She there- 
fore bestows her aifection on her dolls. The young 
boy has no enemies to'^fight. He, therefore, plays a 
game in which he can give vent to his anger on an 
imaginary foe. In this way, all the instincts which 
the children will have to use in after life, they 
■^exercise in their childhood. In exercising their 
instincts on limaginary objects and while adopting 
the attitude of make-believe, they can develop their 
instincts. Thus §they avoid the risk of failing in 
actual life, when they put their instincts to the test 
for the first time. Most of the activities of play 
■anticipate the serious business of adult life. Play is, 
therefore, a biological device which is adopted by 
nature so that the tendency of self-affirmation may 
not be entirely frustrated in the early years 
■of life, when the child is not able to 
•control the real conditions of life. The general 
tendency of self-affirmation is used in childhood 
in experimenting on an imaginary world of its own. 
Thus there are three characteristic features of play: — 

(l) The play-attitude is a make-believe attitude. 
TYhen we are playing we are not baulked by the 
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^onditiQiis of reaT lifei (2) The play-itnpiil^e is a 
creative impulse. While we play we express what- 
ever originality 'we |have. The play modes are the 
strongest modes of action. (3) Through play Ave 
exercise and develop all our instincts under imaginary 
conditions, mliie of play is preparatory. Just 

as, before we actually jump into water, Ave may stretch 
ourselves face downwards on a small table and go 
through all the movements in swimming in order to 
learn, or habituate ourselves to them, so we to make 
ourselves accustomed to perform all the instinctive 
actions before we take a leap into the world of real 
affairs. 

The tendency to play is a;n asset of the psycho- 

physical organism. It affords an 
The advantage * . * « . . . . 

of play opportunity 01 exercising ongmaiity 

and provides a great force which 
can be tapped profitably when 5 he instinctive forces 
have spent themselves. If aao cannot persurde a 
child to do any thing, because ho is not interes' .,^1 in 
it, Ave can always be sure to make him ’do it, 
if wo can excite the play motive. Whatever a chiL.. 
cannot learn in an^^ other wa^^, he can learn through 
;play. For the grown up man also, play is the only 
resort Avhen he is tired of work. Although it may 
mean effortful activity, play affords a great relief, a 
relaxation. Besides, in order that we may be able 
to produce anything noAv or anything beautiful, we 
must be able to do our work with,, the ease and joy 
^of play. 
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Y&ry similar to this force of psyclio-physica! 

activity there is another which 
Imitation. is also not a specific instinct, That 

is known as the tendency to imitate. A little boy is 
released from his lessons with his class-fellows. He 
runs if his comrades run and chases some and is heing 
chased by others, just as his comrades chase and are 
being chased. He jumps if the others jump and 
plays if the others play. He does all this because 
he has the tendency to imitate. Imitation is a general 
tendency to do as others do and to think as others 
think. It has been observed that if a pupil is an admirer 
of a teacher, he begins to copy the teacher’s hand- 
writing, his mode of speech, his gait, and his dress 
Besides, he also has a tendency to imitate his^ 
opinions and the lines on which he thinks. This is 
the main reason that most of the tenets and doctrines- 
of great teachers pass from generation to generation', 
among their pupils. The admirers tend to become in 
every respect liki the model uhich th y sd before them. 

Any attempt at understanding a statement or an 
argument is, as a matter of fact, an. 
imitation of the way in which the 
person who states or argues, thinks. The pupil 
endeavours to see as the teacher sees and to think 
as the teacher thinks. i\hen such imitation goes on 
wifhotd the imitator knotiing that he is imitating, the 
imitation is known as suggestion. Suggestion is found: 
to be a common factor in every day life. 
Through suggestion we come to believe many things 
because others believe them or because we hear 


Suggestion. 



psycho-physical activity 




about tbeiiiy If you tell a small child that there is a 
green bird on th© tree before him, and point to the 
I)lace where he should see the bird, in all likelihood,, 
the child will imagine he sees a bird evcm if there 


Influence, 


In the case of grown-up men, it is iiot so much 
their perceptions which are rleter- 
mined by suggestion as their 
thoughts. Most people generally believe, 
without trying to think for themselves, what the 
newspaper-editor says or the rumour in the street. 
In many cases there is a cerfarn relation estahlislied 
between one man and another, so that ichaterer the 
one saifs the other is inclined to heliere tcWiouf 
questioning. Such is the relation between the editor 
of a newspaper and the readers of his paper. A 
similar relation exists between a teacher and his- 
pupils, a doctor and his patients and a solicitor and 
his clients. 

There are some people who believe that the teacher' 

The use of sag- should not encourage any imitation 

gestion by the thoughts and actions 

teacher. . , ... 

by his pupils. This kind of imitation, 

they say, does not allow the pupil to grow in his own 

way. It takes away originality from the pupils.. 

Psychologically this is not the right attitude to adopt. 

Imitation is a necessary stags;, in the det^elopmenf of a 

psycho-physical organism. Even the great men of the 

world began by imitating others, who had gone 

before them. Imitation does not mean copying in 
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■every detail. It is wron^ to believe that when one 
■man imitates another, he copies him to the minutest 
detail. JiJeen in imifafing {mother man^s action kc act 
in onr oic7i wag. If we imitate a man’s gait, for 
example, we do not walk in exactly the same way in 
which he walks. Oiir imitation of his gait is also 
characteristically onr own. Outwardly onr walking 
appears to he exactly the same as his. But if we 
observe closely, we shall find that although the two 
are very much alike, they are far from being exactly 
the same. This can be observed most clearly in the 
ase of handwriting. If one man imitates another 
man s handwriting, he may write a hand very much 
like the other. But the two handwritings can never 
be exactly the same. Very often similar handwriting 
is found in all the members of a family. But no two 
handwritings are exactly the same. 

The same thing applies to thought. Even if 
we try to think on ithe same lines as%nother person 
does, we can never think exactly^the same thoughts as 
his. Each man^s thoughts are characteristically fAis 
own. No two thoughts can ever be exactly alike. It 
is not therefore a mistake if the child is encouraged 
at times to think in the same way in which the 
teacher does. Without doing so it would not be 
possible for the pupil to understand anything. It 
would be very bad indeed if the. pupil’s thoughts are 
exactly the same as the teacher’s. But this happens 
very seldom indeed, It can ^happen only when the 
pupil has no capacity to think ; at all. If a pupil has 
the capacity to think for himself, he will think his. 
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owii'':'ide4s wh the ideas of the 

■teacher. 

The new teacher, therefore, neither discourages 
,'m of every kind,, nor compels his pupils to 

think in exactly the same , way ' as be does, H@ 
does not ask his pupils always to think in such and 
such a way or to do such and such a thing. Still it is 
his duty to create such a relation between himself 
and his pupils that his mode of living and thinking 
may have a healthy mfluence on the pupils. The 
teacher avails himself of ^he suggestibility of the 
yhild but does 'not thrust his owm views or opinions' 
on him and force him to accept them. 

The genera] tendency to self-affirmation, the 
various instincts, the tendency to play and to imitate 
are the only natural forces of psycho-physical activity.. 
This is a great encouragement to the psychologist. 
Whenever he finds any man acting in any way, he 
can always ask himself the question which ot these' 
forces is impelling the man to act in this way? It 
must either he something which directly leads to his 
well-being or some thing which satisfies this or that 
instinct or the tendency to play or to imitate. We 
shall have an opportunity to study in a later chapter 
how the workings of these natural forces undergo a 
change during the life of the human being, and 
assume a form outwardly very different from the 
,, way in which they appear in a chiWs life for the first 
time. Before w© pass on to a discussion of the- 
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development in the working* of these forces however, 
we shall study the various abilities of the psycho- 
physical organism with which these forces have to 
’ eo-operate in the life of the human being. 


OHAPTETR IV 
THE ABILITIES OF MAN. 

The realisation or existence of a tendency to do a 
certain thing implies the ability to do 
■abUity^^^ ioiphes thing. For example if there is a 

tendency in us to run away from 
danger we can run away only if we have the ability 
to run away. Similarly we can live only if we are 
able to live. We cati play only if we are able to 
play, and we can imitate a certain act only if we have 
■the capacity to imitate that act. 

There must, obviously be innumerable abilities in 
ns as we do so many things in life. 

the‘‘prychSiatI breathe, to 

digest onr I'ood, to make the blood 
circulate, to protect, ourselves from danger, to defeat 
our enemies, to perceive the things around us, to make 
the things which we need, and to think and plan to 
satisfy our needs. But the question is whether there 
are any simple forms of ability which are limited in 
number, and which give rise to tlie great variety of 
distinct abilities by their combinations iji different 
proportions. The qiiestion is, in other words, whether 
there is a new ability behind each activity of life or 
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whetlier there are a few simple abilities which can 
explain all the other activities. Are walking, jump- 
ing, dancing, reading, writing, making shoes, hats, 
clothes, drawing, building etc. etc. all different abili- 
ties, each separate and independent of the others; or 
are there some few abilities which can account for all 
these activities, and which are such that if they are 
found in a man they make him capable of doing all 
these things ? 

Psychologists have been hoping, and are now on 
their way to discovering, that there are a limited 
number of human abilities, which are responsible for 
all the activities of man. There is a certain ability, 
for example, which if found in any man, will enable 
him to add, substract, multiply and divide; and 
the more of that ability is found in any 
man, the more efficiently he will be able to 
perform all these operations. 

Recent researches in psychology have shown that 
there are at least foot prominent abilities which can 
explain a number of natural aptitudes which people 
possess. Tliey are (i) the mechanical ability, (2) the 
arithmetical ability, ^3) the imaginative ability, and 
(4) oleveiTiess. They are not-ilie only innate abilities 
of man. But out of the many innate abilities of man, 
a definite clue has been found for the existence of 
these abilities. As to the rest, we are not yet in a posi- 
tion to say what other abilities there are which can 
■explain a number of natural aptitudes and what 
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.aptitudes are such, that they are in themselves- in- 
dependent and separate innate abilities. 

(1) The mechanical ahUity consists in a man^s hein^ 
The mecbaiiical perceive and to think of space 

relations clearly. If a man can per- 
ceive and understand the working: of a machine more 
' easily than others do, he possesses more of mechanical 
ability as compared with others. T.here are some 
people who can never understand how a certain 
wheel ora crank or a lever will work, when it is 
incorporated in a machine. Obviously they do not 
possess mechanical ability. There are others who can 
not only perceive, birt clearly imagine the working 
of every part of a machine. They are the persons who 
are endowed with an extraordinary mechanical 
ability. 

Great use is being made of this discovery in the 
present-day industrial world. There are a number of 
tests which are designed to measure a man’s mechani- 
cal ability. It is in this way that young men are 
guided as to the choice of a profession. They are 
advised to take up a post in which mechanical skill 
is of great importance, only if the^^ possess 
mechanical ability. Similarly, employers engage only 
those young men for mechanical posts who give 
evidence of mechanical ability. The result 
is that there are not so many misfits in the present- 
day industrial world as there used to be before. 

(2) Another great ability, which helps a man to 
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.'PerfoTiii .a iiiiiiiber of.., tasks 'Siiooessj*’ 
cal ability. fiilljf is tlio arithm ability. A 

person is said, to, ham a/)ith7nefkal 
aMlify if he can add^ subtract, mMltiplij and divide in a 
spontaneous manner. It lias also been, found that a 
person endowed with the arithmetical ability can also 
solve arithmetical problems more easily and more 
quickly than other people. In some cases the 
quickness with which they can correctly perform 
very elaborate arithnieticai operations is at times 
marvellous. Those who possess great arithmetical 
ability can often imagine long i-ows of figures and 
can perform very difficult arithmetical operations, 
without the help of pencil and paper. 


Just as they employ the tests of mechanical ability 
for vocational guidance and vocational selection, so 
also do they make use of arithmetical tests for this 
purpose. There are some vocations, in which arith- 
metical ability is of very great use. In accountancy, 
for example, the arithmetical ability is of prime 
importance. But in the comparatively humbler 
duties of selling for cash also the arithmetical ability 
counts for much. It ensures correct and speedy 
arithmetical calculation and is of positive help to a 
man behind the counter. 


(3) There are some people who can easily form, 
images resembling sensations. When 

maginati's^e 

ability. 


The imagi.iati.e perceiving an object. 


they can picture to themselves every 
detail of the absent object. This is due to the fact 
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that they possess great imaginative ability. It is one 
thing to be able to remember past events. It is 
another to be able to imagine them vividly. We 
ean think of Tan object even without having an 
image of that object. Some people nearly always 
'think without imagining. They 
ability to imagine. Other people who have 
a pronounced ability to imagine always think 
vivid and clear images. They report that the 
objects of their thoughts stand out. as if bodily, 
re them. If it is an object of sight, the visual 
picture is before them. They can describe the various 
parts and characteristir's of that picture by examining 
it as it stands before them. If it is a sound the audi- 
tory image appears clearly and vividly before them. 
They can reproduce the cadence, varying pitch 
and degrees of loudness of the sound by referring to 
images. 

has been discovered as the result of tests and 
Ls that those people who possess good 
visual imagery also possess good auditory imagery. 
But there are also people who possess the one without 
other. It does not mean that one man may have 
a very strong visual imagery without being able to 
imagine sounds at all. It only means that as compa- 
red with the vividness and clearness of visual images, 
his images of sounds are not at all vivid and 
clear. Nearly everybody possesses all kinds of ima- 
: and very often good imagery in on© direction 
is accompanied by good imagery in other directions ^ 
But in some cases one particular kini of imagery pre- 
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dominates' ; while the others, though present, are not 
'SO promment* 

Tests of imagination are also of use now-a-days. 
There are certain professions in which 
a vivid imagination a great help. 
There are others in which vivid 
images are a hindrance. A painter, an architect, a 
mnsician— all need vivid images. They cannot do their 
duty unless they can clearly imagine beforehand what 
they are going to precliice. In most cases artists can 
reproduce very exactly on canvas what they have 
observed, pei'haps but once. Very often inventions 
are dne to the original images, which occur to the 
inventors. Such images are called creative images. 
They are not images of the objects which the inventors 
have seen before. They are images corresponding to 
which no objects exist. They are the creations of the 
inventor himself. All the inventions must have' 
been created in the imagination by some- 
body or the other before they were 
given to the world in the shape of inventions. Imagi- 
nativeness therefore is the greatest requirement in 
the creative process 'knoim as invention. An inventor 
must possess the ability to imagine vividly and 
distinctly. 


(4) Perhaps the word (cleverness) is not the best 
• Cleverness term for the fourth ability in favour 

of whose existence evidence has been 
deduced by psychology. Cleverness is described 
as the ability to switch or turn one's attention from 
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one acti?:ity to another, easily and qtficMy. Ifc lias been, 
establislied ' tliat'tlie'ipsyolio-pliysical organism posscs- 
s-es a. .sort of 'inertia, which prevents it from a’iviiig 
np the activity, in which it is en|?ap:ed, iiiiiiiedial.eiy 
and passing on to another activity all at once. If, 
for example, we have- been making figures like 
for some time,. - it.- is not - easy for ns to begin making 
figures . like.' all at Oiioe« When we try to shift 
from the one activity to the other, there is always a 
tendency to go back to the first. It is due to this, 
that we want some time to elapse before we can 
efficiently begin another task after finishing one. 

Some people, however, have the capacity to pass 

^ ^ , very quickly from one subject to* 

The role or clever- v . , _ 

ness in understaa- another, liiey call a! SO pass quick- 

ly from one line of thought to an- 
other. This gives them an advantage, for if they 
are thinking in a certain way, they can, wdienever 
necessary, at once switch themselves off on to the 
line of thought followed by another man, or 
required by changing circumstances. They, therefore 
appear to be cleverer than other people, Huy can 
understand certain things better because they can 
easily give up their own line of thought and adapt 
themselves to the new line of thought. 

It has been held that a high degree of this ability 

distinguishes the artists, poets and 
Cleverness and , 

.perseverance. .otner,.-.meii ot genius from the philo- 

sophers and scientists. This ability 
is closely related to. humour and originality. This 
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’s not the same ability which is called intelli- 
gence, ?md which we shall ' have the 'occasion to 
study presently. T/iA .. ahility only consists 
V? the j}'oeseuc8 of ei low degree of ineftia. A' 
person who does not suffer from a high degree of 
inertia can pass on quickly from one thing to another. 
CJeverness therefore, m a ; iiegativ^^^ rather than: a 
xiositive ability. It is the name given to a com- 
parative absence of the lag or persevercmce which 
■are the two names' of the same , thing that we have 
vailed inertia. 

Besides these four abilities there is also the 

capacity to retain the results of 
'E-eteotiv'enesB. ' ' , ^ • i , * • mi 

psycho-physical activities, iiie orga- 
nism is not a hard thing like a stone. 
It is a plastic substance on which' every activity 
leaves a trace behind. The plasticity of the psycho- 
physical organism is responsible for what is ordin- 
arily known as retentivity. But it has been noticed 
that if a man shows a high degree of retentivity with 
tvgard to a certain ability he is not equally retentive 
as regards the other abilities. It has ■ been discovered 
■rhat some people can remember certain things while 
they cannot remember other things. Similarly 
some people can learn certain things more easily than 
others. Refentiveness varies with the strength of our 
fiMUfy and psycho^physiml dispositions. If we have 
the ability to do something, we can 

TL^^ere are special ^jgj 0 retain that activity more than 
kinds of retentiv 

Hty the other activity. Similarly, if we 

have a strong' psycho-physical dis- 
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position towards a certain activity, we have a great 
retentiveness reearding that activity. But every- 
hodj' possesses psycho-physical retentiveness in some 
direction or the other, in as much as every one can 
remember exceptionally well this or that or the other 
kind of things, and everybody can learn more 
quickly than others this, or that or the other thing. 

Neither mechanical ability nor arithmetical ability,. 

General ability. imaginativeness nor clever- 

ness helps a man in performing every 
kind of activity. They are all special abilities 
in so far as they help a man to do certain 
kinds of things in an efficient manner. But 
psychologists talk of another kind of ability 
in the true sense of the word. All the 
activities which we have discussed imply perception 
or thinking. If a person possesses mechanical ability, 
he can perceive and think of mechanical relations 
of things. If a person has arithmetical ability, he 
can perceive and think of arithmetical relations 
easily and efficiently. Now, it has been discovered 
that there is also a general abiliiy to percewe and think 
of relations of all kinds. Ihis general cognitive ability 
is called intelligence. 

Although intelligence has been described as cog- 
nitive ability, it is nevertheless^ art 

Itty. effidently. Th^s is due 

to the fact that, as we have seen be- 
fore, all the activities of the psycho- 
physical organism work harmoniously and imply one- 
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another. Consequently an activity to perform a 
certain task implies an ability to perceive and, in some 
cases, to think of certain relations among things«- 
If we can successfully pass through a maze, it means 
that we perceive the special relations which are in- 
volved, Similarly, if we can successfully perform a 
mechanical operation, it means that we can perceive 
the mechanical relations which that operation involves- 

Intelligene, therefore^ is the ge7ieral tendency 
perceive all kinds of relations in things and come'- 
quently to pfcrform all kinds of activities. It is for 
this reason that it is called the general ability of 
psycho-physical organism. We do not speak of in- 
telligenoe in connection with thos.e activities of the 
psycho-physical organism which do not involve 
perceptions or thoughts. But those activities which 
do involve cognition are not merely activities of 
perception and thinking, they are at the same time 
overt activities of the organism. No activities are 
wholly and solely cognitive 

General ability has been made the subject of quanti- 
tative measurement more than any 
Test of intelii- other ability of the psycho-physical 
organism. There are innumerable 
tests now in vogue for measuring the 
general ability of different people. Intelligence 
tests are used in schools to help the 
teacher in the proper classification of 
children. They are also used for selecting those 
children who should be placed in special classes. 
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or schools organised for exceptionally dull or 
exceptionally brilliant children. Alongside the tests 
ot special aptitudes, of which mention has been made 
before, intelligence tests are also used in the service 
of vocational guidance and vocational selection. 

General ability, as opposed to .special abilities. 

is .such that if o pp,‘fion in if, he 

enerii acfirify more 
general ability. efficientlij than another provided he 
possesses the same de^’ee of the 
necessary special aptitude as^is possessed by the other. 
On the other hand, *it a man lacks fxeneral ability, 
he will be inferior to another man in the performance 
of every activity, even if he possesses the same 
special aptitude as the other does, ^hippose two men 
score equally high in the tests of mechanical ability, 
.rnis means that they possess the same degree of 
mechanical ability. When it comes to the perfor- 
mance of a certain mechanical operation, by onrtwo 
subjects, the one, who scores a high percentage in 
the tcsus Oi general ability, will be ablcj to perform the 
same task more efficiently than the one who scores 
a low percentage in general ability. 

It necessarily follows that even if a man possesses 

The use of tests ^ ’n 

of general ability. P^t'iormanee unless he possesses a 

high degree of general ability also. 
This is the reason that there are certain pi'ofessions. 
in which, apart from the special aptitudes needed, a 
high degree of general ability is essential. In select- 
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infj candidates for such professions, tesis of fic 

ability are of very Ri’eaf. valno. In inos ‘ ^ 

the candidates are tested for thnr fteneral aWilV 
before they are talcen into the Civil 
while select,! np: candidates lor othot pio tss ■ 
tellifrence tests arc commonly used aloup: ' 

tests of specia,! aptitude. In many professions a (. . 

degi'ee of general a,bilify is found to ho cs J ■ i-^- 
In other occupations a lower dep:ic.c n ^ ■ 

ability is considered to he sufficient. A ocn/ /«;»■ 
rce oi general aUlUi! disqucilifiefi a man !<»' dom.i I 
.orlcataU. Such member-s of society arc declare 1 
mentally deficient and fit subjects for mental freat- 
■iHient.,;': 

There are so many prraduated scales of intelhftence 
tests current in these days that it rs 

Scales of Intel- possible to give even the, brietesi 

h^ence Tests. 

space at our disposal. The most frequently used scab- 
•■>+' intelligence tests is that which is known as the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale. A comideto 
account of how these tests are to be employed is given 
in “The Measurement of Intelligence” by Professor 

L. M. Terman. We shall here giro a summary of these 
tests. They are arranged in age groups. Por each 
age there are five or six tests. They begin with the 
third year and go up to the eighteenth. 

The Biaet Scale. 

• Year 3.' ■ 

1. Points to parts of body- — no,S6 eye.s. m rudi. i ■ 
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2n Names familiar objects—key, penny, knife* 
watch, pencil. 

3. Pictures — enumeration. 

4. Gives sex. 

5. Gives last name. 

6. Eepeats 6-7 syllables, (a) I have a little dog. 
(b) The dog runs after the cat. (c) In the summer 
the sun is hot. 

Year 4. 

1. Compares lines. 

2. • Discrimination of forms. 

3. Counts four pennies. 

4. Copies a square. 

5. Comprehension. What must you do (a) when 

you are sleepy ; (b) when you are cold ; (c) when 

you are hungry ? 

6. Eepeats four digits. 4-7-3-9;|2* 8-5-4 ; 7-2-6-1. 

Year 5. 

L Comparison of weights and 16 gms. 

2. Colours. Eed, yellow, blue, green. 

3. Aesthetic comparison. 

4. Definitions, use. Chair, horse, horse, fork, doll, 
pencil, table. 

6. Patience, or divided triangle. 

6. Three commissions. Puts key on chair, brings, 
box, shuts door. 

Year, 6, 

1. Eight and left. E. hand L. ear; E. eye. 

2. Mutilated pictures. 

3. Counts 13 pennies. 
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4. Oomprehension. What is the thing to do ; 

(a) If it is raining when yon start for school? 

(b) If yon find that yonr house is on fire ? 

(c) If you are going to some place andjmiss 

your car? 

5. Coins. Nickel, xjenny, quarter, dime. 

6. Repeats 16-18 syllables. 

{a) We are having a fine time. We found a 
little mouse in the trap. 

(6) Walter had a fine time during his vaca- 
tion. He went fishing every day. 

(c) We will go out for a long walk. Please* 
give me my pretty straw hat. 

Year 7. 

1. Fingers. Number on R. hand : L. hand ; both. 

2. Pictures, description. 

3. Repeats 5 digits. 3-1-7-5-9 ; 4-2-8*3-5 ; 9-8-1-7-6. 

4. Ties bow knot. Model shown. 

d. Gives differences, (a) fly and butterfly, (b) stonm 
and egg, (c) wood and glass. 

6. Copies diamond shape. 

Year 8. 

1. Ball and field. (Inferior plan or better) 

2. Counts backward 20 to zero. 

3. Comprehension. What’s the thing for you to do: 

(a) When you have broken something which 
belongs to someone else ? 

(b) When yoff are on your way to school and 

notice that you are in the danger of 
being late? 
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'■ (c) I a playmate- ■ hits ; yoit; withoiit mean^ 

: to, do it?" 

4- Similarities, (a) wood and coal ; (b) -apple and 
peach; (c) iron and silver ;.(d) ship .and: a:iitomolbile« 

: 5. -Definition -■snpeidor to. use* , (a); .hallooii ; (b) 
tiger ; (c) football ; (d) soldier. 

6. Vocabnlary, 20 words. 

Year 9. 

1. Date; week, loonthyday of month, year. 

2. "Weights. 

3. Makes change. 10-4 ; 15'-12 ; 25-4. 

4. Eepeats 4 digits backwards. 6"5-2-8; 4-9“3-7; 

8.6-2-9. 

6- Three words in a sentence, fa) Boy, river, ball ; 
(b) work, money, men; (c) desert, rivers, lakes. 

6. Rhymes. Three rhymes for each word, ia) 
day; (b),mill , (c) spring. 

- Year Id. 

■,1. ■Vo,.oabiilary. .30. words. 

2. Absurdities.' 

(a) A man said, “ I know a road from my 
house to the city which is down hill all 
the way to the city and down hill all 
the way back home.’' 

ih) An engineer said that the more cars he 
had on his train the faster he could go. 

ic) Yesterday the police found the body of a 
girl cut into 18 pieces. They believed 
that she killed herself. 
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■ id) There ■ was- a railroad acoideiit yesterday^ 
but it was: not very serious., Only 4S 
people: wwe killed. : ' ■ 

(^) A bicycle' riden'.being thrown from his 
bicycle ill an his head’ 

against a stone- am was instantly killed^ 
They picked ; him. up and carried him 
' ^ the hospital, and, they -.'doniot think 
lie will get well again. 

Designs. 

Heading and report. 

New York. ! September 5th, | A fire | last 
night I burned | three houses | near the 
centre 1 of the city. | It took some time | 
to put it out, i The loss^ | was fifty 
thousand dollars, I and seventeen families 
I lost their homes. 1 In saving | a girl I 
who was asleep 1 in bed, | a fireman | 
was burned 1 on the hands. 

Comprehension, 

(a) What ought you to say when someone 
asks your opinion about a person you 
don’t know very well ? 

(b) What ought you to do before under- 

taking (beginning) something very 
important^? 

(c) Why should we judge a person more by 
his actions than by his words ? 

Sixty words in three minutes. 
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' V"V^ear l2. 

1. Vocabnlary, 40 words. 

2. Abstract words, (a) pity; (&) revenge; (c) 
charity; (d) envy; (e) justice. 

3. Ball and field. ^Superior plan) 

4. Dissected sentences. 

(a^ for the started an we country early at 
hour. 

(b) to asked paper my teacher correct I my* 

(c) a defends dog good his bravely master. 

6. Fables. 

6. Repeats 5 digits backwards. 3«l-8-7‘-9; 
^9-6-4-8.2; 5-2.9 6 1. 

7. Pictures, interpretation. 

8. Gives similarities. (^e) snake, cow, sparrow. 
(b) book, teacher, newspaper, (c) vrool, cotton, leather. 

(d) knife-blade, penny, piece of wire, (e) rose, potato^ 
■tree. 

Year 13. 

1. Vocabulary, 50 words. 

2. Induction test. (Gets rule by 6th folding) 

' 3. President and king, difference between. 

4. Problems of fact. 

(a) A man who was walking in the woods 
near a city stopped suddenly, very much 
frightened, and then ran to the nearest 
policeman, saying that he had 
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just seen hanging from the limb of a 

tree a-^ — 

A what ? 

(&) My neighbour has been having queer 
visitors. First a doctor came to his 
house, then a lawyer, then a minister 
What do you think happened there* 

(c) An Indian who had come to town for the 
first time in his life saw a white man 
riding along the street. As the white 
man rode by, the Indian said, “The white 
man is lazy; he walks sitting down.” 
What was the white man riding on that 
caused the Indian to say he was sitting 
down. 

5. Arithmetical reasoning. 

(a) If a man’s salary is 20 a week and he 

spends 14 a week, how long will it 
take to save 3000? 

(b) If two pencils cost 5d, how many 
pencils can you buy for 50d ? 

(c) At 15d a yard, how much will 7 feet of 
cloth cost? 


6. Clock. Eeverse hands ; (a) 6-22 (b) 8-10 (c) 
•46. 

Year 16. 

1. Yocabulary, 65 words. 

2. Fables. 
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3 Difference between abstract words, (a) lazi- 
ness' and idleness: (b) evolution and revdubon, (o) 
poverty and misery : (d) cbaraeter and reputation. 

(4) Problem of the enclosed boxes. One large 
box containing (a) 2 smaller 1 inside of each : (b) 2 

smaller, 2 inside of each (cl 3 smaller. ui. 

each; (d) 4 smaller, 4 inside of each. 

5. Eepeats 6 digits backwards 4-7-1-9-r-,; 

2-9-4, 7-5-2-6-3-8. 

fi. Code. Writes, “ Come quickly.” 


IQ 


1. Vocabulary, 7B words. 

% Paper cutting test. Draws and locates boles. 

3. Eepeats 8 digits forwards. 7-2-5-3-4-8-9-6 ; 

4-9-8-5-3-7-6-2 ; 8-3-7-9-5-4-8-2. 

4 . Eepeats tbougbt of passage beard. 

(a) “ Tests sucb as we are now making are 

of value both for tbe advancement of 
science and for tbe information! of tbe 
person wbo is tested. It is important 
for science to learn bow people differ 
and on wbat factors these differences 
depend. If we can separate^ tbe in- 
fluence of heredity from the influence 
of environment, we may be able to 
apply our knowledge so as to guide 
lium-an development. We may thus in 
some eases correct defects and develop 
abilities which we might otherwise 
neglect.” 
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(6) opinions have been given on the 

value of life. Some call it good, others 
call it bad. It would be nearer correct 
to say that it is mediocre, for on the one 
hand our happiness is never as great as 
we should like, and on the other hand 
our misfortunes are never as great as 
our enemies would wish for us. It is 
this mediocrity of life which prevents it 
from being radically unjust.*' 

5. Repeats 7 digits backwards 4-1-6-2-6-9-3 1 
3.8-.2-6-4-7.5; 9-4-5-2-8-3 7. 

6. Ingenuity test. 

(a) A mother sent her boy to the river to gel 
7 pints of water. She gave him a 3 
pint vessel and a 5 pint vessel. Show me 
how the boy can measure out exactly 7 
pints without guessing at the amount. 
Begin by filling the 6 pint vessel. 

(h) Same, except 5 and 7 given to get 8,. 
(Begin with 6). 

(c) Same, except 4 and 9 given to get 7., 
(Begin with 4.) 

The fables used in Ages 12 and 14 are entitled 
(a) Hercules and the Wagoner ; (6) The Milkmaid and 
Her Plans; (c) The Pox and the Crow; (cl) The 
Parmer and the Stork ; (e) The Miller, His Son, and 
the Donkey. A score of two is given for a generalized 
interpretation, and a score of one for an interpretation 
that does not go beyond the characters in the fable. 
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The words used Yocabulary, Test,; consist, ot 

two series of .fifty words^ eacli. ,: The idea of the, test' is 
to find out whether the child knows the words and not, 
whether the child can define them accurately* A 
word is considered correct if the subject shows he 
knows any meaning’ ot the word, however poorly he 
may define it. The arrangement of the words in the 
list is from the very easy to the very hard. 

In rjrder to sccre, give the child the age of the 

year for which the child passes all the 
.How to Score. . .. ., 'w.;, 

tests satistactoniy and add oiie-fattn 

of a \’ear for each question which the 
child answers beyond that test. Suppose a child 
; passes all the fourth year tests satisfactorily* He gets 
the mental age of four years to start with. For each 
additional question which the child answers beyond 
the fourth year test the child gets one fifth of a year. 
If, for example, he answers one question in the filth 
year test and one question in the sixth year test be- 
gets two-tifths of a year added to his mental age. 
His mental age, therefore comes to 4.4 years. By 
.dividing this by his actual age we get the 

_ M. Age ] .. 

A. Age J 

» , , 4 4 

this child IS four years old his L Q, is equal to ~ 

= 1,10. It is generally expressed as 1.10. 

The instructions and the diagrams given in the 
appendix to this chapter will give the reader an idea 
as to how these tests are used. 


chikTs intelligence quotient, 1. Q,. 


appendix to GHAPTEB IV. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Year 

Where is your uo.se. ba.byr Where is your 
eye? and so on. 

!=;1jow the child a key, the peiiny oi- a knife 
etc. and ask "‘What is this?” 

What is this that you see iu this picture? 
What more? What more? etc. ’ 

Are you a little boy or little ffirl? 

What is your name baby? 

Ask the child to repeat after you whatever 

you .say. 

:■ Year i 

Draw a line 5 cin. and one of cm. parallel to 
.Diie another about 3 cm. apart, and say to the 
child, “Tell me which is the long:er of these 
two lines.” 

Show the child a circle, a square and a t riangle, 
two at a time and ask him whether they are 
alike or different. 

Put four pennies on the taible and ask the 
child to count them. 

Draw a. square about an inch long and ask the 
child to copy it with pen and ink. Let him 
make three copies. Two at least .should be 
free from bad curves and overlapping end.s. 
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Tkiis' A, B' . and 0 , ; slaonld: :b6 rej eoted, ' but: ' . 

D and E passed « (See figure 8)« 

Ask the child to repeat after you 4-7«3-9 ete. 

Year 5 

Which of these two boxes is the heavier? 
(small boxes of the same shape and size, but 
containing different quantities of shot or 
other ' material,:' should be used* Place' the- 
boxes about 3 inches apart in front of the 
child. The main point here is to note whether 
the child knows how to set about comparing 
weights.). 

“What colour is this? No failure must be 
allowed. 

“Which of these two is the prettier?’^ Three 
pairs of drawings such as those given are to be 
used. Show them one pair at a time and do 
not point to either face. (See Pig 9)« 

“What is a chair, a horse etc?’' Definition by 
usage should be possible at this age, e, g. a 
chair is to sit on. 

“What is patience?’" 

OR 

Procure two oblong pieces of card board of 
equal size. Out one oblong diagonally. Place 
the two triangles thus obtained near the other 
oblong in this way: (See fig 10) 
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Say, “Put these two cards togethe^/^■ Pointing 
to the triangles, '’So that they make a figure 
like^this,’^ pointing to the oblong, 

> 8. SayJ^to the child, ‘‘Here is a key, I want yon 
to put it on that chair« On the chair yon will 
see a box. Bring me that box. Then shut the 
door. Now listen again...., .first put the key on 
that chair, then bring the box, then shut the 
door. All three orders must be execute d and 
in the correct order. 

Year 6 

1 Show me your right hand. Show me your left 
ear. Show me your right eye. 

2. “Look at this face. What is left out?^* (See 
Eig 11) 

3. Place 13 pennies on the table and ask the child 
to count them aloud, and to point out each 
penny as he counts it. No error should be made. . 

1. How many fingers have you in one hand? 

’ How many on the other hand ? How many on both 
.Tiands together ? 

2. What is this picture about? What is this 
■ picture of? 

3. Listen and say after me just what I say. 

4. Yon know what kind of knot this is, don’t you? 

' ItYs a bow-knot. I want you to take this other piece 
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of striiiiy and tie the same kind of knot around iri'y 
fing‘ei\ 

5, SYliat is the diitereuce between a tly and a 
butterfly? Y'ou know flies? Do you not? Y'ou hare' 
seen Hies? And yon kiipw the bntteriiies. Now tell 
me. the difierenee between a tly and a. Inittertly. 

6. [ want yoii" to draw one exactly like this«- 
Make it exactly like this one. 

1. Lei us suppose that your baseball has been 
lost in this round field. You have no idea what part 
of the field it is. in* You don’t know what direction it 
came from, how it ^ot there or with what force it 
came. x\.ll you know is that the ball is lost some- 
where in the field. New, take this pencil and mark 
out a- path to show me how ,\'ou would hunt for the 
ball so as to be sure not to miss it. Begin at the ^ate 
and show me what path you would take. No: you 
must mark out your path with the pencil so that- 1 can 
see it plainly. But suppose you have not found it 
yet. Which direction would you go next ? 

You can count backwards, can you not? I 
want you to count backwards for me from 20 to L 
Go aliead. No, I want you to count backwards from 
20 to 1, like tliis: 20-19-18, and clear^down to one. 
Now, go ahead. 

4. I am goin^ to name two things which are 
■ 'alike in. some way, and I want you to tell me how" 

they are alike* 
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/ Iii/wliat way arelhey :aiik^^ . 

What is a balloon ? ■ 

6, I want to find out liow many wotils yon know* 
Listen and when I say a word you tell me what it 
means. What is...../? You knov7 what a bonfire 
is. You have seen a bonfire, Nc<w what is a boii-> 

fire?.. I don’t understand: explain what 

you mean.' 

Year 9 

1. "What day of the week is it today ? 

What 111 out h is it? 

What day of the niontli is it? 

What year is it? 

2, See tliese boxes. They all look alike, don’t 
they? But tliey are not alike. Some of them are 
heavy, some are not quite so heavy, and some are 
still lighter. No two weigh the same. Now I want 
you to find the heaviest one and place it here. Then 
find the one which is just lighter and put it here. 
Then put the next lighter one here, and the next 
lighter one here and the lightest of all at this end. 
Do you understand ? Remember now, tliat no two 
weights are the same. Find the heaviest one and 
put it here, the next heavier here, and lighter, ligh. 
ter, until you have the very lightest here. Ready, 
go ahead, 

4* ({t) if I were to buy 4 cents worth of candy 
and should give the store-keeper -10 cents, how niiicli 
money would I get back ? 
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(&) If I bought 12 cents worth, and gave the 
store-keeper 15 cents how much would I get back ? 

(c) If I bought 4 cents worth, and gave the 
store-keeper 25 cents, how much would I get back ? 

4. Listen carefully, I am going to read some 
number's again, but this time 1 want you to say 
them backvrards. For example, if 1 should say 1-2-3, 
you would say 3-2-1. Do you understand? Eeady 
nov; listen carefully, and be sure to say the numbers 
backwards. 

o. You know what a sentence is, of course. A 
sentence is made up of some words which say some- 
thing. Now, I am going to give you three words and 
you must make up a sentence that has all the three 

words in it. The three words are: Go ahead 

and make up a sentence that has all three words in it. 

6. You know what a rhyme is, of course. A 
rhyme is a word that sounds like another word. Two 
words rhyme if they end in the same sound. Under- 
stand? Take the words ‘hat’ and ‘cat’. They sound 
alike and so they make a rhyme. ‘Hat’, ‘cat’, ‘bat’, 
‘rat’, all rhyme with one another. 

Now I am going to give you a word and you will 
have one minute to find as many words as you can 

that rhyme with it. The word is Name all the 

words you can think of, that rhyme with Now 

you have another minute to name all the words you 
■can think of that rhyme with 
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Year 16. 

1; I want to find out how many words you know, 
listen and when I say a word you tell me what it 

■-means/, > What is..,......? You. know what ....is.; 

You have seen a Now what is a ?.... I 

■doiil understand, explain what you mean, 

2. I am going’ to read, a sentence which has 

something foolish in it, some nonsense. I want you 
to listen carefully and tell me what is foolish about 
it ..What is foolish about that? 

3. This card has two drawings on it. I am going 
to show them to you for ten seconds, then I will take 
the cards away and let you draw from memory what 
you have seen. Examine both drawings carefully and 
remember you have only ten seconds. 

4. I want you to road this for me as nicely as you 

can Very well done. Now, I want you to tell 

me what you read. Begin at the first and tell every 
thing you can remember. And what else ? Can you 
remember any more of it? Tell me in your own 
words all you can remember of it. 

6. Now, I want to see bow many different words 
you can name in 3 minutes. When I say ready, you 
must begin and name the words as fast as you can, 
and I will count them. Do you understand ? Be 
sure to do your very best and remember that just any 

words will do, like clouds, dog, chair, happy, 

ready ; go ahead. Go ahead as fast as you can. Any 
r-words will do. Counting not allowed. You must 
[ name separate words.Go ahead. 
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2. A7hat is 1 Wli-at do' you meaii/'by? ,7^63.-., 

but wliat does it mean t 0 ...,.»some one *? 

4. Here is a sentence that has the words ail 
mixed up so that they don’t make any sense. If the 
words were- changed aroiirid in the right order they 
w'ould make a good sentence. Look carefully and 

see if you can tell me how the sentence ought 
to read. 

5. Yoiikirw what a fable is ? You have heard 
fables. A Ua, ole, you know, is a little story, and is 
meant to teach us a lesson. Now I am going to read 
a fable to you. Listen carefully and when I am 
through I will ask you to tell me what lesson the 
fable teaches ns. Heady? Listen, 

What lesson does that teach us? Here is anothcvr. 
Listen again and tell me what lessen this fable 
teaches us. - . , . 

7. Tell me what this picture is about. What is 
this a picture of ? Explain this piotTire—CTO ahead, 
exh-daiti what you mean. 

8. I am going to name 3 things which are alike 
hi some way, and I waiit you to tell me how'’ they 
are alike, hi what way are they alike? 

Year ii 

"d. How many holes will there be in the paper 

when it is unfolded? Now, when folded it in 

this way and tore out a piece, you remember it made 
one hole in the paper. This time we will give the 
paper another fold and see how many holes we 
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shall ... Wlieii ^we . 'folded; it in' this way 

were two lioles.....'.,Now, I 'am folding it 'again. How 
many holes will it have this tinie wdieii I unfold it? 

When we folded it this way ' there was one hole, 
when we folded it again 'there wurUe two, wdieii we 
folded it again there were four, when we folded it 
again there -were eight, when we folded it again 
there were sixteen: now tell me how many hoh?> 
there will be if we fold it once more. 

d. There are three main ditl'erences between a 
president and a king, AVhat are they? 

4. Ijisteru and see if yon can understand what 
I read . 

5. (a)~~if a man’s salary is 20 Dollars a week and 
he spends 14 Dollars a week, how long wull it t/ake 
him to save BOO Dollars? 

(b) — If 2 pencils cost 5 cents, how many pencils 
can you buy for 50c. ? 

(o)— At 15 cents a yard, how much does 7 feet of 
cloth cost ? 

0. Suppose it is 6-22 o’clock, that is, 22 minutes 
after 6 : can you see in your mind where the larger 
hand would be, and where the small hand w^'cnld 

be? Now. suppose the two hands of the clock 

were to change places, so that the large hand takes 
the place of the small hand and the stnall hand 
the place of the large hand. What time would it 
then be ? 
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Fables. 

A. HERCULES AND THE WAGONER 

A man was driving* along a country road, when 
the wheels suddenly sank in a deep rut. The man 
‘ did nothing but looked at the wagon and called loudly 
to,^Hercules to come and help him. Hercules <3ame u;^ 
looked at the man, and said ‘‘Put your shoulder to 
the wheel, my man, and whip up your oxen.‘V Then 
he went away and left the driver. 

Less on . . . , Heard before? 

B. THE MILKMAID AND HER PLANS. 

A milkmaid was carrying a pail of milk on her 
head, and was thinking to herself thus : ‘‘The money 
for this milk will buy 4 hens; the hens will lay at 
least 100 eggs; the eggs will produce at least 75 
chicks: and with the money which the chicks will 
bring I can buy a new dress to wear instead of the 
one I have on.” At this moment she looked 
down at hei’self, trying to think how she would look 
in her new dress; but as she did so the pail of milk 
slipped from her head and fell to the ground so that 
ihe milk was spilt. Thus all her imaginary schemes 
perished in a moment. 

Lesson. Heard before? 

C. THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

A crow, having stolen a bit of m.eat, perched on 
a tree and held it in her peak- A fox, seeing her, 
'wished to secure the meat, and spoke to the crow 
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thus : ‘Tlow handsome you are! and I have heard that 
the beauty of your voice is equal to that of your form 
and feathers. Will you not sing for me, so that I 
may judge whether this is true?’^ The crow was so 
pleased that she opened her mouth to sing and 
dropped the meat, which the fox immediately ate up. 

. Lesson...... Heard before? 

D. THE FARMER AND THE STORK. 

A farmer set some traps to catch cranes which had 
been eating his seed. With them he caught a stork. The 
stork, which had not really been stealing, begged the 

farmer to spare liis life, saying that he w'as a bird of 
excellent character, but he was not at all like the 

cranes, and that the farmer should have pity on him. 
But the farmer said : ‘T have caught you with these 
robbers, the cranes, and you have got to die with 
them.^ 

^son... * * Heard before ? 

E. THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THE DONKEY. 

A miller and his son were driving their donkey to a 
neighbouring town to sell him. They had not gone far 
when a child saw them and cried out : ‘‘What fook 
those fellows are to be trudging along on foot when 
one of them might be riding P’ The old man, hearing 
this, made his son get on the donkey, while he himself 
walked- Soon they came upon some men. “Look/' 
said one of them. “See that lazy boy riding while his 
old father has to walk.’’ On hearing this the miller 
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made liis sou get off, and he climbed upon the donkey 
himself. Farther on, they met a company of women 
who shouted out : “Why, you lazy old fellow, to ride 

along so comfortably while your poor boy there can 

hardly keep pace by the side of you!^' And so the good 
iiatured miller took his boy up behind him and bom 
of them rode. As they came to the town, a citizen 
said to them: ‘‘Why, you cruel fellows you two are 
better able to carry the poor little donkey than he is 

+0 carry you.” “Very well” said the miller. We wiH 

try”. So both of them jumped to the ground, got. 
some ropes, tied the donkey's legs to a pole, and tried 
to carry him. But as they crossed a bridge the 
became frightened, tried to kick itself loose, and te 

into the stream. 

'Lesson ...Heard before ? - 


VOCABULARY-Score 

Time begun 

Time required 


1. gown •••••■ 

2. cap — 

3. scorch — 

4. puddle — 

,5. envelope 

11. rule 

7. health 

8. eyelash. 

9. copper 

10. curse 

ai. pork 

12, outward — 


Time Finished 


1. orange 

2. bonfire 

y. straw 

4. roar 

5. haste, . ... • .•••■■ • 

6. afloat 

7. guitar 

8. mellow ■ 

9. impolite..... 

10. plumbing 

11. noticeable 

12. muzzle 


appendix 
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13 « southern 

14 , lecture;. .«,c. 


13. quake.,,,; 

14, receintinn . 


lo, dung-eon 


15, majesty 


16. skill 

, 17 , '.ramble 


16, treasury 

17. misuse...,^. 



18 , ':.oivii ....... . 

. . 

18. cruncii 


IH. insure 


19. forfeit..^ 


20. nerve 


20. sportive.... 


'•^1. jnsTgler 


21. apish.... , 


22. j-egard 


22. snip... 


23. stave 


23. shrewd,,. 


24. brunette , 


24, repose 


25. hysterics 


75. peculiarity 


2H. Mars 


2(), conscientious... 


27, mosaic 


27, charter 


28, bewail 


28 coinage ... 


29. priceles.s...,.,« 


29 , dilapidated 


30. disproportionate .. 


30. promontory .... 


31. tolerate' 


3l, avarice ... 


32. artless 


32, gelatinous 


33. depredation 


33. drabble , 


34, lotus 


34. philanthropy... . 


35. frustrate...., 


35. irony 


36. harpy... 


36. embody.,,..., . 


37. flaunt 


37 . swaddle 


38. ochre 


38. exaltation 


39. milksop.,.., 


39. infuse ... 


40. incrustation. 


40. alderman. 


41. retrogression 


41, declivitv 


42. ambergris 


42. laity. 


43. achromatic 


43 . fen*....... .... 
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44. perfunctory 

45. casuistry ... 

46. piscatorial. . 

47. sudorific .... 

48. parterre 

49. shagreen,... - 
60. conspiracy.. 


44. sapient. 

45. cameo 

46. theosophy .. 

47. precipitancy, 

48. palaeology... 

49. homunculus 

50. limpet. ........ 


Note,— To get the entire vocabulary, multiply the 
number of correct definitions by iSO. if both lists are 
given ; if only the first list is given, multiply by 300 » 
If only one list is given, multiply the number of cor- 
rect definitions by 2 to get the score. 


CHAPTER V. 
LEARNING. 


It is the natural forces or instincts which prompt ub 
to act and the natui’al ability which 
determines the way in -which we carry 
on the psycho-physical activities. But 
the psycho-physical organism is plastic. When it has 
done somethings the activity leaves its traces behind^ 
Theorg-anism is not like a stone which may be shifted 
from one place to another without any permanent 
chang’e being made in its structure. The psycho- 
physical organism is of such a nature, that whenever 
it performs a certain activity, the activity leaves more 
or less permanent marks on it, so that when the 
organism performs the next activity, the effect of 
the previous activity to a certain extent determines the- 
nature of the subsequent activity. If ’ a child has 
thrown a ball on the ground for the first time and 
then taken it up and thrown it’on the ground a second 
time, thg second throw is not exactly the same^as the 
first throw. The second throw is what it is on 
account of the first throw and the previous experi- 
Wces of the chilch 


It, therefore, follows that the innate dispositions 

Acquireme t f lead US to activity are constant- 

dispositions. ly being modified by the very activi- 
ties which they prompt. In some 
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cases the modifications are imperceptible. In other 
cases they are well marked. So much so, that it 
appears at times a new disposition has been formed 
in ns. The baby, for example has a natural tendency 
to cry when it is x'efused food. Now. suppose that a 
<3hild is always bottle-fed. Whenever the child sees 
the bottle he finds that he ^ets food. If this practice 
is continued long enough the child will begin to cry 
even if the empty bottle is snatched from him when 
he is hungry. The bottle has taken the place of the 
milk so far as the cry is concerned. In the beginning 
there was a disposition in the baby to cry whenever 
milk was refused hiui ts'ow the baby cries when 
the bottle is refused him. It appears as 
if a new disposition has been formed in the 
baby, of which the object is the bottle. The 
disposition to cry if the milk is removed when the 
child is hungry is a natural disposition. The disposi- 
tion to cry if the bottle is removed when the baby is 
hungry is an acquired disposition. 

The iidiole of our life is a plaij of dispositions natural 

:and acquired. Whatever we do is either the effect 

Entire life acti- activity of a natural disposition 

Tity m cleterrained qj* the etfect of the activity of an 
‘by dispositmns. -tv -x* t 

^ acquired disposition. In most cases 

both the natural and the [acquired dispositions are 

active; particularly is this case for some time after 

When the hdiby acts for the first time in its 

the activity is prompted by a natural 

ut the second activity of the baby is a 

natural disposition [modified by .the first 
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•laotivity of i3ie child. In so far as /the disposition is 
not acting in its natural form it is acquired. 

When the baby perceives something for the tirst time 

in its life, it does so because of this natural tendency or 

Our perceptions that .The child perceives i.e. is conscious 

^re determiiied by of the nipple for the first time because 
■our natural and i ^ 

accpiired disposi- it has the instinctive tendency to obtain 
food. But when the child perceives the 
nipple for the second time, its perception is due partly to 
the innate disposition to obtain food and partly to a 
■disposition created in the child by the first exercise 
of its natural disposition. If the perceptions of a 
newly born baby are so complex, it can easily be 
imagined how complex would be the perceptions of 
bigger children and grown-up individuals. It can 
easily be realised that our perceptions of the objects 
around us, although each time determined giby some 
innate psycho- physical disposition or the other, are a 
net result of the cumulative dispositions acquired as 
the result of having perceived ^those and similar 
■objects so often before. 


AVhenever an activity is performed, it leaves behind 
a disposition in the psycho-physical 
organism. When the same activity is 
repeated, the performance is the result 
of that disposition along with an innate disposition. 
The second performance .leaves a disposition behind 
it, which is not the same disposition as that left 
by the first performance. In as much as the second 
performance was not the same as the first perfor-** 
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It 


may 


mance, the disposition left by the second perforniaiice- 
coxild not be the-aame-as that left , by; the first perfor^^ 
ance. The second " performance was different from 
the first performance because it was due to a natural 
disposition plus the acquired disposition left by tlio 
first performance. The third peiionriance, therefora 
although perhaps'- called by the .same name as thu 
first and the second performances, is a perforriiane© 
which is different from either. It is not the result 
of an innate psycho-physical disposidon alone»- 
Neither is it the result of the innate disposition and 
the disposition left by the first performance. It is- 
the result of the innate disposition, and the disposition 
left by the second performance. It is. in this w^ay. 

the result of a more complex disposi-- 
tion than the dispositions which had 
prompted the second or the first pe.rformanee of the 
activity. Such complex dispositions are known as 
muiulatim dispositions. There is no end to the' 
complexity of cumulative dispositions in human life* 
All life activities are determined by the play of 
innumerable cumulative dispositions. 


Their complexity. 


Their number. 


be possible to enumerate the natural 
dispositions of the psycho-physical 
organism. But it is impossible to 
arrive at a 'full knowdedge of the acquired dispositions 
organism, TAei/ ^ are imnmerahle. Behind 
every action, every perception, and every thought 
a number^of cumulative dispositions. Every 
^ thei psycho-physical organism leaves a 
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I disposition behind it and there are perhaps millions 

I , ■•of activities which a man performs in his life-time.'' 

1 

I But all activities that we perform <lo not leave 

1 Wfticli activities effects which are ennally strong. 

I 'leave strong after- A small child may try to lift a bright 

i “ " ‘ object from the ground. He may 

5 jjerform a number of unsuccessful activities. Then 

j he may succeed. The next activity will bo determined 

^ more by the disposition left by the successful activity 

than by the dispositions left by the so many unsuc- 
cessful ones. The reason is that a psycho-physical 
disposition is a peculiar thing. It gives hs a plea-- 
snrahle feeling icJien a psyclio-pliysical disposition is 
\ successful. We get a feeling of unpleasantness when 

i any of our psycho-physical dispositions meets ivith 

I failure. If a child is trying to lift an object from the 

I aground, a certain psycho-physical 

^ The law of feel- disposition is active in him. That dis- 

' 'nig. . ^ ■ ' . ' 

position is satisfied when the child 

does lift up the object. So long as the child is trying to 

, lift the object but is unsuccessful, the psycho-physical 

f disposition is being thwarted. The activities which are 

^ unsuccessful do not, therefore, give him the pleasure , 

which the successful activity does. It is a law of 

the working of the psycho-physical organism that 

whenever a disposition is satisfied, it gives us pleasure 

.and whenever it is thwarted it gives us displeasure. 

It is easy to see the usefulness of this natural law. 

Nature sees to it that what is 
The usefulness of i • . . , . 

^ibis law. useful for US may be ingrained in us 

and that which is of no use may b® 
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rejected. Hence a strong disposition is created for 'fhe 
performance of any actimty which is pleasant: while the 
dispositions formed by the activities which are nn- 
pieasant are by no means so strong. This does not 
mean that the unsuccessful activities do not leave 
any after-effects. The unpleasant activities also leave- 
certain traces behind, particularly if they are per- 
formed for the first time. But as compared to tlie- 
after-effects of the successful activities, the after- 
effects of the unsuccessful activities are quite insigni- 
ficant except when the activities are the first attempts 
of the organism, 

AVe have seen that every human activity is the 

outcome of the play of a number of 

form Exactly ^the dispositions both natural and acquired. 

same activity This is why erenf acfirity of a man 
twice. ^ . 

different from every other activity' 

of the same man, although a number of his activities- 

may be called by the same name. The same child 

may perceive the same nurse again and again. Alt 

his perceptions are called the child’s perceptions of 

the nurse. But just as the different throws of the- 

same ball by the same child in the same manner from 

the same height are not exactly the same, in the- 

same way the different perceptions of the same nur>se 

by the same child are not exactly the same. Each 

subsequent perception is different from the pre^’ious 

perception, in so far as the last perception has in soma- 

way modified tJie cumulative disposition which 

is responsible for the perception of the nurse by 

tiie child. 
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, Either in clhiW- 
hood or when we 
are grown up, 
whether it be a 
perception. 


Tile same is the case with the acHcities of grotm-t/p 
mdtvidi(ah\ perception of a booJc 
in the evening is not exaetlg.: Wie 
same as my perception of the same 
hook in the morning. Between tlie 
first perception of the hook and the- 
second perception of the same book I have been, alive. 
In as much as I have been alive I have been psycho- 
physically active. Each activity of my orgfaiiism 
has left a disposition behind it. These dispositions 
have modified the structure of my organism. The 
result is that the disposition which gives rise to the- 
second perception is not exactly the same disposition 
as that which gave rise to the first perception. The 

first disposition itself was complex. But the second 
is still more complex. 

The same thing applies to thought and imaginatton. 
Our thought of an object at this moment is not 
exactly the same as our last thought 
imagfoatioin^^ same object. In many cases 

it may appear that our thoughts- 
about certain things are exactly the same whenever 
we think of those things. But just as we cannot 
bathe twice in the same water in a running stream 
similarly ice cannot think the same thoughts twice. Just 
as much water has flowed between the two baths in 
the same stream, in the same way much activity has- 
taken place between any two perceptions or ideas. 
Hence we cannot have exactly the same perception 
more than once. A single activity of the psycho- 
physical organism* is enough to modify the struc- 
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tnre of the organism, not to speak of a string of 
activities. As the structure ot the organism changes, 
the nature of its dispositions is modified, and as the 
•dispositions change, the activities brouglit about by 
them must necessarily change. 

icehai^e a psijclio-phi^skal disposition to per- 

reim an object or to act in- a> particida/r 
lukrest. ' . . , . ■ 

way ice am said to be interested in 

that object or in that action. As dispositions are 

either natural or acquired, our interests also are of 

two kinds, (!) natural and (2) acquired. (1) If we have a 

natural tendency to perceive mechanical relations and 

perform mechanical operations we are said to be 

naturally in mechanics and mechanisms. 

(2) Ifs on the other hand, we have been watching 

mechanical operations and performing mechanical 

jobs and a disposition is consequently formed in us 

for the perception of mechanical relations and the 

performance of m6chah|i^ii|l|.. activities, we are said to 

have an interest^ mechanics. 

Dispositions, natural or acquired, and consequent 
interest in certain kinds of objects 
and certain activities are very im- 
portant from the point of view of learning. 
Teaching is only possible when the child pays atten- 
tion to the teacher and since attention is conditioned 
by interests, it is to interests themselves that we must 
turn in our attempt to develop attention. As a 
matter of fact, all learning consists in forming 
acquired dispositions and creating neio interests. An 
acquired disposition and a new interest,- however? 
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must always start witli an innate disposition. All 
acquirecl clispositidns are fornaed round some innate 
•■disposition or the other. In the beginnings we do 
■something. because we ■ have a .■ natural tendency to 
•do that thing, Ifc is only when we satisfy that natural 
tendency that an acquired tendency can be formed. 
We cannot learn anything if the learning process 
itself does not tend to satisfy some previously existing 
disposition in ns. A child, for example, is naturally 
The law of learn- interested in playing. His play motive 

may happen to be excited by some 
operation wdiich is useful for him to learn. Tlie tendency 
to play will induce the child to perform that activity. 
.As he goes on performing the activity again and 
again, acquired dispositions will be formed in liim 
round those activities, and he may become interested 
ill the activities themselves. Thus acquired disposi- 
tions may be built up in him round his natural 
•disposition to play. It is anbther law of the working 
■of the psycho-physical organism that acquired disposi- 
tions form themselves only in dose connection icith innate 
dispositions. This law is of extreme importance from 
The uaeMoess educational point of vieu:. The tea- 

.of this law to the should always aim at the forma- 

teacher. 

tion of wholesome acquired disposi- 
tions in the pupils, if he wants them to learn anything. 
In order that he may do so, he must first excite a natu- 
ral disposition in them and then help them to build 
acquired dispositions round it. He must ^create new 
interests in the pupils,, which is possible only if he 
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can excite some old interest and ta^ tlie new ones on 
to tlie old one. 

We have seen that all learning consists in the 
In example forming of new dispositions. This is 
true o£ every thing that we learn, in 
school or out of the school. If we have learnt the 
alphabet, we have formed a disposition to repeat all 
the letters if the first letter occurs to us. At a higher 
stage the learning of the alpliabet may mean the 
disposition to think of the name of the letter as soon 
as it is presented to us, and ince versa, to point to 
the letter as soon as the name of the letter is given to 
us. The acquired disposition is thus the cause of the 
ability to recognise the letters of the alphabet, to 
repeat them in the right order and to point to themv 
whenever asked. 

Learning, therefore, does not mean storing knowledge 
The wrong in OUT heads as we store goods in a 
theory of learning. gf,ore-house% Perceptions and ideas 

are not material things that they can be stored with; 
safety. Nor is our mind a material thing, like a 
box or a strong room, where things can be stored. 
When we know a thing it does not mean that we have 
absorbed it into us and that we can do anything 
we like to it. What we have in us is not 
the object but only a disposition with respect to that 
object. If we know a friend’s face for example, 
we do not have the face of the friend stored in our 
mind ; nor do we have a constant thought or idea of 
that friend's face. 
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This ' will be clear from the fact that if wO' 

Learaio ' does think ^ of that face as clearly 

not mean re- as possible, we shall find that we- 
unable to describe all possible 
details about that face. We are 
unable to gfive the exact shape of the nose or iiioiith^ 
We cannot give the exact distance between the eyes,... 
the exact size of the nose or the exact colour of the 
face. All that we can do, when we hear the name- 
«of the person is to have a certain idea — the 
thougfht of the person ; or w^hen we perceive the face, 
to think of and speak out the name of the person: 
or else when we think of the person to picture to 
ourselves the face as a face, without bein^ able to 
p:ive exactly the proportions or the colours and con- 
tours. In other words what we have in us is a 
certain disposition for doing something or thinking- 
something or imagining something and-iiothing more. 

Repetitions of the psycho-physical activity are of 

The place of use in the formation of ac- 

repetition in learn- quired dispositions. It was once 
supposed that repeating a certain 
lesson again and again was the only method of learn- 
ing it. Practice, they said, makes a man perfect. 

It is true in a sense that practice is necessary for- 
learning anything, in so far as, the more you repeat 
an activity the stronger. is the trace which it leaves 
behind it. But ii is wrong to suppose that practiee is 
the only key to learning. Practice, on the other 
hand, is sometimes a hindrance rather than a help. 
Practice is useful only when it gives us a chance ‘ of 
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improving' upon each 'fepetition* Mere praetico does ■ 
not make a man perfect. Bnt practising an activity 
is good because it affords an opportunity to improve. 
The more we can repeat any activity, the more is 
there a chance of our improvement. 

The psycho-physical organism never repeats 
Repeating anything. When one does anything 

Mechanical re- the second time, one does not cio it 
exactly the same way as one did 
it for the fli’st. time. To compel a 
child, therefore, to repeat anything perfectly 
mechanically is to make him do something which 
is directly opposed to his nature. If however, one 
repeats an activity with a view to improting it every 
time that it is repeated one learns considerably by 
such repetitions. But if somebody repeats some- 
thing mechanically, while his mind is somewhere 
else, he has nothing to gain by such repetitions. 
On the other hand, he unnecessarily fatigues his 
organism and wastes his time. 

It follows, therefore, that ten minutes of 

practice with full z:eal is more 
And harmful. i . i? • 

iiseiul irom the point oi view 

of learning than one hour’s work done unwillingly, 

in order to avoid displeasing the teacher. The best 

work is that work, in which the worker is keen to 

<lo his best and gets a peculiar enjoyment at every 

improvement in his task. Any work done in an idle 

iinenthusiastic manner, just in order to pass away 

the inconvenient hour is entirely unprofitable and in 

many cases injurious to the pupil 
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The process of learning does not only consist in the- 

l e r i r/ a com of new dispositions. It is a 

plex process ' complex ^activity and involves at least 
three distinct operations {!) the for- 
mation of new dispositions : (2) the elimination or in- 
hibition of the undesirable dispositions which may be 
possessed by the learner : and (3) a combination of a 
number of old dispositions into a system. This- 
last is also known b.b integration or cO’ or din a Hem. 


Inhibitioij. 


]l lienerer ice leant to do anifthing there Is a ie^^clency 
for the whole oj our organism, to be nc- 
fire. Consequently we make a number- 
of movements which are entirely useless. In order to 
be able to perform the task efhciently we -must get rid of 
or inhibit these useless movements. In learning to write, 
for example, we have to omit the twitchings, the over^ , 
pressures, and the random pushes and pulls. Simi- 
larly we have to get rid of fidgetting, worry, and th© 
distraction caused by the loud noises etc which may 
b© going on around us. 


Integration. 


If we want to learn how to write, we may first 
learn hov/ to make single parts of 
single letters. Later on we may 
begin to combine the diff’erent parts of the letten^ 
into whole letters, Then we may learn to combine 
a group of two or three letters into one whole. 'W'e 
may write the two or three letters in one continuous 
movement of the pen. Something like '"this takes 
place in every other kind of learning. When we- 
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learn to ride a bicycle.^" we -learn to j)eifoi‘ni.:a rmfflbei'^: ^ 
of appropriate ^movements. But all these movements: 
ai’e combined into a total single activity which we call 
riding a bicycle. The various activities are integrated 
or co-ordinated, or arranged into a system and make up 
on^ ivhole activity, which is performed by us at one 
stroke and in which the whole of our organism takes 
.part. We adopt a certain attitude and live our life 
for the moment in a peculiar manner. 

The integration of all the activities of the psycho- 
physical organism in the act of learn- 
Bye-educatioQ. . . , . 

ing IS 01 great importance from an 
-edl^cator^s point of vdew. Every lesson and every 
task that we learn provides us with a means for giving 
a definite direction to our life and forming our charac- 
ter in a definite way. For example, when we learn to 
write, we do not only learn how to write ; but we also 
learn what to do when we have to perform an activity 
^ iike writing. We learn what attitude to take up, how 
to control the activity of our muscles, and how to con- 
trol our perceptions and thoughts whenever we have 
to perform activities in which we have to use similar 
tools and to adopt similar bodily postures. In learn- 
ing how to write we also learn how to apply ourselves 
to any task successfully. 

Habits like neatness, efficiency, honesty, calmness 
and reasonahleyiess cannot he secured 
-the'^byScation exercising them separately or by 
hearing lectures on their advantages 
Thej/' can only be secured by exercising them 


^Tepeatedly O'r, .in ,- paxtieiilar^ -tasks that we learn. 
:Eaeh one . of these . virtues - can be exercised ^ 
in leariiiiifif how to prepare for an examination, 
how to behave on a journey, how to deal 
with our school fellows etc etc. There can be no 
.separate and independent, method of learning: these 
■ things of themselves. The teacher, therefore, wdaose 
duty it is supposed to be to teach certain subjects to 
his pupils, is also expected indirectly to help the 
.children to acquire habits like cleanliness, efficiency, 
thoroughness etc by helping them to form the 
.appropriate dispositions. 

The upshot of the whole thing is that we do not 
generally acquire simple dispositions 
tnreoftb<> learn- to periorm simple activities. We 
ing process. acquire dispositions for acting in a 

complex manner when we are placed in a complex 
situation. Every act of learning is the formation 
of such complex dispositions ; and a good teacher is 
he who sees that his pupils acquire, as far as possible, 

^ dispositions which are of a general nature. He should 
see that while his pupils learn how to read or write, 
as for example, they should as a matter of fact learn 
how to do all such things as resemble reading and 
writing in the best and most successful manner. 

The capacity to form general dispositions differs 
in different persons. Perhaps every* 
learning ^ simple disposition 

jo general abi- ^bat of drawing a straight line. 

But it is only the person who is 
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endowed with a high degree of general ability who- 
has the capacity to form dispositions of a general 
nature. If any intelligent man learns how t© form 
letters or how to draw a straight line he also learns, at 
the same time, what attitude to adopt while performing: 
actions of this type in general. If lie subsequently' 
applies himself to learning how to draw or write he 
will find it easier for him to learn to do these success™ 
fully. The reason is that while learning to write or to 
draw he has already learnt a part of all those opera- 
tions wdiich are akin to these performances. 

It is said that an intelligent man learns more thaiT- 

an unintelligent man, because while 

the^^oa^paoUy to the latter only perceives certain 

perceive rela- objects with which he has to deal and 
tions. ... - . 

their simple relations, the former' 

perceives the more complex relations, which the less 

intelligent person fails to perceive. From this point 

of view intelligence or general ability, consists in the 

capacity to perceive relations. The more intelligent 

the man, the more complex are the relations which lie 

can perceive and understand. 

Given that the pupil possesses the necessary degree- 
of intelligence, it is the duty of the 

i^^^devisiDw^^the fhe pupil in such a 

sifcpations appro- situation that he may be in a position 
raaUon^of the pro- advantage for the formation of the 
per kind of dis- right kind of dispositions. To a very 
positions^ great degree, it depends on the 

efficiency of the teacher whether the pupils under his- 
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charge acquire the right sort of disposit^^^^ or not. 
Suppose a taaclier is teacliing the alphabefi to a class 
oF small children. He is helping the children to form 
very undesirable dispositions, if he makes them repeat 
the alphabet again and again in;a, mechanical manner. 
Even if the child does ac'juire the capacity of repeat™ 
iiig the whole of the alphabet as soon as the first 
letter occurs to him, this disposition is of no practical 
^ use to him. What the chikhneeds is not an ability 

to repeat the alphabet, without hesitating, from A to 
Z, but the ability to know^ which letters enter into a 
word, to kno\r his room or his seat from the letter 
marked on it, or to know the section of a class from 
the big letter outside the room. It is the duty of the 
; , teacher, therefore, to devise situations which Vr’-ould 

; not allow the disposition to repeat the alphabet 

1 mechanically to form in the pupils, but which will 

help the more useful dispositions to be formed in 
them. 

It has been much discussed in this connection 

f The whole and whether children should be encoiir- 

the part methods aged to commit to memory a1 poem 
of learning, by reciting the whole of the poem 

again and again, or by committing each stanjga to 
memory one by one and then reciting all the stanzas 
one after the other. The first method is 
called the whole-method and the second method 
the part-method* It has been discovered that ^ome 
cMldren profit more hy hhe whole method, wMle others 
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Blit, as a result of large-escale testing, they have 

found that bij far the greater number 
The superiority ^ ^ 

of the whole’ of pupils find the wnole’-rnemod to be 
superior. Perhaps this method is 
psychologically more economical. 
Much energy is wasted in first learning the stanzas 
one by one, and then connecting them in a particular 
-ordej’. If a poem is learjit by the part method, after 
finishing each stanza {here is the tendency to go bade 
to the first word of tliat stanza ; and a further effort 
has to be made to connect the last words of each 
■stanza with the first words ot the next stanza. If, on 
the other hand, a poem is learnt by the whole-method 
this additional labour is saved. Besides, if a poem is 
learnt by the whole-method, there is formed one com- 
plex disposition for the recitation of the whole poem. 
It is psychologically much more efficient to form, one 
complex disposition than to form a number of simpler 
-'dispositions. Hence the tc hole-method is better than 
the part-method. 

But there is a certain type of material for wliioh 
the whole-method is not suitable. 
That is the material in which the 
various parts of the whole task to be 
done are not logicaBy connected. M 
;a material like this the whole method is obviously less 
economical. It is wasteful in as much as it implies 


The disadvantage 
of the whole- 
^method. 


more by the part method. In some cases one kind of 
disposition is found to be more efficient, in others the 
. other kind. ■ 
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the formation of certaiit dispositions not of 

any use. The disposition, for example, to pass from, 
one part of the whole to the next part is of no use 
where the" material is made up of disjointed parts. It 
is the nature of ths materM tchicJi should 

determine whether the whole or the part 'inefhod shndd he 
employed in learning it 


There is another question which has been much 
discussed in connection with learning. 
This Qirestion does not concern itself 
with what kind of dispositions should 
be encoiirag'ed but which is the best method of ereat- 
iiigf certain disposition. Suppos e we have to commit a 
certain piece to memory, the question is whether wa 
should try to learn it all in one day by reciting it 
again and again, or whether we she uld spread the 
recitation over a number of days. In other words, is 
it better to complete the reoitations, necessary to 
commit the piece to memory, in one day, or to recite 
it once or twice every day, and thus take several days 
over committing the piece to memory ? 


The problem of 
spreading the 
repetitions . 


It has been found that 5^0 , spread the learning over 
several days is more efficient than to 
attempt the entire learning in one day. 
Thus, if, a student has to commit a 
poem to memory during." a given wefek, it would be 
better for him to, repeat it four times on each day of 
the week than to repeat .' it twenty times oh the last 
-day of the week. Perhaps the twenty repetitions in one 


It is better to 
spread the 
repetitions. 
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daj- are not so useful because the leaiiier gets fatigued 
before he comes to the tis'entieth i-epetition, and there- 
fore does not profit by the last few repetitions at all. 
Perhaps the learner loses all interest in the same by 
repeating it too often ; and the result is that the 
situation becomes disadvantageous for tlie formation 
of permanent dispositions. 


Psychologists speak 


The coosolidatian 
of dispositions 


of aiiotlier fact, , ' alsD-, 
wJbicli maf be at workv 
this case. They say that . 
dispositmis which are set up by 
any activity are hemg conmlklafed^ even ndien the 
activity is not being performed, AVliile we are not 
reciting the poem, our organism is making the new 
disposition ,a part and parcel of itself. The greater 
the time we give to the formation of a disposition, 
therefore, the stronger and more eflicient will be the 
disposition. The less the time we give it for consolid- 
ation the less efficient and the weaker will it be. 


We have seen that tendencies to perform certain 
T . , activities go hand in hand with the 

ability. abilities to perform them. When the 

child is able to stand up, he has a 
tendency to stand up. It is only when lie has the 
ability to run that the tendency to I’lin arises in him. 
The same |thing holds true of acquired dispositions. 
Alongside with the acquirement of dispositions we 
also acquire the abilities corresponding to them. As 
we repeat the lines of a poem we acquire the disposi- 
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tions to repeat tlio.se without reading* tliem, and 
alongside with it we also acquire- the 'ability to ■ repeat, 
■them ill this wa,.y. If we have learnf a piece of poetry 
it . means that we are able to repeat it.. ' 

'We have noticed some of the important hereditary 
We acquire abilities of man, of which the most 
ability as we^ important is that '.which' is known as 

general ability or general intelligence. 
But as we live, we acquire a number of abilities which 
are not innate, ^fost of the abilities which come to 
our nodee are acquired. They are the modifications 
and integration.s of the uatural abilities. Tlie ability 
to sing a song, for example, i.s an a.biJity which is 
acquired, though it centres round certain natural 
abilities. A person who can sing a song must have 
possessed a natural ability to produce the different 
notes. He must have also possessed a natural ability 
to perceive relations of time. What he has done in 
acquiring the ability to sing is to have formed a dis- 
position to think of the notes in a certain order and to 
have developed his sense of time to such an extent 
that he can properly regulate the rhythm, which runs 
through the tune. All other abilities which we admire 
in different men are acquired in the same way* 
Whenever im form neiv dispositions we acquire new 
dbilities. Modifications of dispositions are accompanied 
hy the development of abilities^ 
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CHAPTER TI 


THE STATES OP THE LIVING ORGANISM, 


VVe liave seen that the life of man is nothing bi.it 
The play of psy- ^ of the various dispositions in 
cho-pbysical dis- him —both natural and acrjuirecL What 
positions. we do at a particular time depends 

only on what dispositions are active at the time. If 
a person has no disposition at ail to perform a certain 
action, it is not possible for him to perform that 
action although it may be possible for him first to 
form the necessary disposition and then to act in 
accordance with that disposition. 


At any moment it is only a few of our psycho- 
physical dispositions which are ac- 
tive. Blit we have a numher of 
psycho-physical dispositions in us. 
Although all those dispositions are 
not active at any particular time, their very presence 
in us i.ii some way colours all that we do. I may not 
be thinking at this time that I am a man, that I have 
lived through innumerable situations in life, that 
I have acquired such and such a knowledge, 
that I am at present engaged in such and such an un- 
dertaking etc; but that which I am doing at this moment 
I am doing because every incident of my past life has 
left a trace in me and the system of dispositions so 
produced is at the back of all my activities. 


All the disposi* 
tions are* not 
active at every 
mPment of life 
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Even wlien I am not perceiving' or tliinking of 

^ k certain things and not doing certain; 

But they deter- 

mine oiir activi- actslhave tliedispositiontoperceive- 
ties ail the same^. think oi those objects and to 

perform those actions* These dispositions make all 
tlie difference in iny life^^^ If I were not a 

teacher in a College, I would not be doing, what I 
am doing now, in the way in which I am doing it. If 
I had not read a certain, book or thought a certa..in 
thought, 1113’' activities at this moment would not be 
exactlypwhat they are. Perhaps, if I had not done 
what I did in the morning, I would not be acting in 
exactly the same way, at this moment, in which I am. 
acting. Everij little thing that we do and every single- 
thought that we think leaves its effect behind and. deter-- 
mines our subsequent conduct. 


But all the dispositions are not equally active at 
every moment in our life. There are 
p^eseace,'^^^ numerous dispositions which remain 

dormant at every time. Their pre- 
sence in some way [determines what a man will do 
but they" do not take an active part in his actions at. 
all moments. That I can [teach psy^chology perhaps 
determines m.y conduct at this time, but the disposi^ 
tioii to teach is not active at this moment in so far 
as I have no tendency to teach at this time, I may 
have a strong disposition to get angry if somebody 
offends me, but the disposition is not active at this 
moment in as much as nobody is offending me. At any 
time in our life there are a certain number of disposi- 
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fioii.s which, are playing a,u active part aiid leading: 
■113 to do what we do* A vast niiiltitiide of disposL 
tioBs always remain dormant. l.''lieir presence tletei> 
mines what we do and the way in w.hich we do it, 
without their being, actively engaged in what we are 
•■iloing* 


it is Oil account of this that, without thin.ki.ng of 

. . .ivhat. we are, what time of the day 
loe clispositious . 1 • 1 P . . 

which givG us the "W’^nat ivino ol we8.itrie.r it .is, what 

knowfedg".'* the 

work in hand etc etc. we have some 
sort ot knowledge of all these things, ivhile we are 
busy doing semething with which that knowledge 
is not directly connected. That knowledge is there 
all idle time, whether we bring it to tlie fore-front or 
not. .• 


Wliile 1 am dictating this piece I kiiow^ that I am 
so and so. that I am seated on. a chair, 
A,trentiou. 1 am dealing witli such and such 

a topic etc etc. .But this knowledge 
is not set clearly before me, w.hile I am dictating this. 
What is clearly before me the sentence which I am. 
speaking and the thought w.hicli I am trying to 
explain. All the other things occupy the background 
of my iield of cognition. My thought will at once be 
directed to them if a sudden change takes place 
in them. I may not be thinking of the lamp 

which is illuminating the room. But the osoinent 
the light becomes dimmer or brighter I at once 
perceive it. The lamp does not occupy the focus 
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if my awareness, but only the margin or the outer 
zone of the field of: it.' Such. '.a"- state of the psyclio- 
physical orgiriiisBi is called the state’ of attention. In 
Ihe atfentine state of the organism some disposUions are 
• dearhj and foreibh/ excited, while others remain 
dormant aiid exert only an indirect influence on the 
cognirioii of the .moment. 


When with an effort we keep our innumerable dis- 


Active attention. 


positions from fimotioning so actively 
that the few dispositions relating to 


the task, in which we are engaged, may be excited with 
all the greater energy, we are said to be in a state of 
active attention. In the state of active attention im are 
not at the mercy of the strongest disposition which may 
happen to he excited at the time. While I am dictating 
this T do not allow many tendencies to get the upper 
hand of me. I may have a tendency to go out into 
the fresh air. But I check it. In the same way 1 am 
also checking the tendencies to think thoughts which 
are irrelevent to my present purpose. If the thought 
of the College, or my,; fjiends, or my hobbies has a 
tendency to appear, I check it there and then, and 
think of only those thoughts which are relevant to 
my purpose. I may have a tendency to use a difficult 
word or to use an intricate metaphor. But I check 
that tendency and dictate only the simplest language 
that I can find and adopt the easiest method that I 
can think of. 


A state of mind KkeHhis is called reflective. Reflection 
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And reflection. ^ typi^^dl state of active attention: 

''YWIe we are relieoting, we are 
always selecting. We are always rejecting certain 
modes of thinking and acting, and adopting 
certain other ^ ways. Reflection implies an 
important stage in the development of the psycho- 
physical organism. If we can reflect, it necessarily 
follows that we can think of objects which are neither 
present nor form part of a, wdrole. of which another 
pa.rt is present. 

In the earJy stages of development such ideas are 

.B,efleotion is not PO««ible. A baby can perhaps 

possible in babies think of the whole object which lie 
is perceiving even if some parts of 
the object are not present to his senses. He perceives 
wholes of icMcli only parts are giren to him. If for 
example, he hears the Ymice of his mother, he knows 
that the mother is there. The shape of the mother- 
is not before him. Still he knows that the mother 
is present. The sound of the mother does not meair 
to him a something which is separate from her shape- 
He does not think that he is hearing the sound and 
that the person who makes this sound has such and 
such a shape. He only knows the sound as the mother, 
"While he hears the sound he .knows the sound, the 
shape, and all— the total mother. He cannot separate 
the sound from the shape and the shape from the 
feel of the mother. 

■' If the baby has any idea of the shape of the mother 
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■ \ : when he is. not- seeing her;' the idea 

. ’ is tied to the sound of the mother. 

It is not a separate cind independent idea. When the- 
haby is lying in his bed, he does not picture to himself 
the mother ’^working in the kitchen or sitting in the 
next room. He perceives the situation as a iiiother" 
less situation. When he hears or sees or touches 
the mother, he perceives the situation as the presenee- 
of-the-mother situation. Separate and independent 
ideas of absent or im aginary objects are called free 
ideas. The very small child does not hare free ideas. 
He only possesses tied ideas, if he possesses any ideas 
at all. The appearance of free ideas marks an impor- 
tant stage in the development of the organism. 

No^r, in the reflective state ice think in terms of free 
^ . ideas. While dictating this book, T 

Reflection. have occasion to think all sorts of 

thoughts, whose objects are not pre- 
sent to my senses even in the remotest way. I think 
of objects which are neither themselves before me 
nor form part of any wholes of which some parts are 
present to my senses. This is the essence of the 
reflective state of the organism. Thinking of free 
ideas and keeping them effortfully before us is the 
chief activity of the reflective state. 

Suppose in the presence of a man of excitable 
temper somebody does something which ' the 
excitable person hates. The excitable man’s 
face at once becomes red. Perhaps he begins 
to abuse and possibly, strike the man who 
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«'loos the objeetioiable thing. Probably his 
whole body begins to tremble aiul he also begins to 
perspii’e* Later on he will tell you that when he was 
giving vent to his anger he felt very hot and experi- 
eneed a peculiar sensation. Siieh a stahe of the 
organism is called an emotional ,state. Emotion is 


the typical state of passire attention as 
staL of typical state of active 

passive attention attention. The angry mail does not 
make an eitort to perceive the off- 
ender. lie has such a strong dispositioii against the 
kind ot thing that the olfender is doing that he 
passively takes iiotiee of the deed. He attends to it 
without making any effort whatsoever. He gets hot 
and trembles and perspires spontaneously. Equally, 
elfoiilessly he. perhaps, lakes hold of a stick and be- 


. . , , laboiu's the helpless victim. Ihe cha- 

session uf os, eacfermic feature of the emotional 

state is tlm f the emotion fahes posses- 
sion of the man. The angry man, the man who is 
bewildered by fear, the man who has fallen deeply 
into love, is helpless. He is led by his instinctive 
disposition. He loses all control of himself. He 
does not know what he is doing. 


Another important feature of the emotional state 
of the organism is that a, number of 
are going on inside the 
isBces. body. The blood changes its mode 

of circulation. The stomach ceases 
to digest the food. The ductless glands either work 
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more forcefully and mix a greater ’amo ant of tiieir 
secretions with the blood, or cease to work at all. 
The duct glands are also disturbed in their fuiictioiis . 
arid begin to work abnormally. The man io an emo- 
tional state may perspire or cry. (l> 
Organic disturbances, (2) tremendons 
force of natural dispositions and (3) 
the conseciuent intensity of feeling are tlie llirea 
characteristics of the typical state of passive atten- 
tion, namely emotion. 


aod intense feel 
inu. 


An emotion always comes suddenly like a, .storm. 

But it does not pass away so sttddenly. 

f^“oremo«on®' continues for quite 'a 

long time in a weaker form. After 
a man has passed through a fit of anger, he continues 
in an angry mood for a considerable time afterwards.. 
Whatever is disliked by him during that time excites 
his anger and even those things which pleased him 
otherwise do not please him for a considerable length 
of time. A mood described as a)} emotion long 
drawn out. 


Every emotion is prompted by a strong instinctive, 
tendency and consequently gives rise to an intense 
feeling. The feeling is pleasant if the dispo.sition is 
being satisfied during the state of emotion; it is 
unpleasant if the instinctive tendency is being 
thwarted daring the state of emotion. As the natural 
disposition more or less spends itself in the emotion* 
it loses most of its strength. The result is that the- 
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mood which supervenes on an emotion is not excited 
by a strong instinctiye tendency. As a consequence 
file feeling lohich colours the state of mood is very mild 
as compared with that which colours the state of 
emotion. Perhaps the organic disturbances which 
characterise an emotional state continue in the state 
of the mood that follows; but they are not at all so 
prominent in a mood as they are in an emotion. 

Sometimes we fall into a mood wnthout first 
passing thi'ough a state of emotion. 

Moods without j-QQgj. oases it is due to the fact 
emotions. 

that the orjofanic disturbances which 
characterise a certain emotion are brougrht about by 
a physiological cauf^e. ‘ Slometinies we suffer from 
constipation, or an irre^rnlar circulation o£ the blood, 
or a deficient secretion of some glands. The result is 
that when we get up iji the .morning, we find our- 
selves in a peevish or excitable mood. The mood does 
not tahi possession, of m as the emotion does; but it 
colours all our actioities frUhoiit eiveepHon, Whatever 
we perceive, whatever we think of, all is coloured by 
the mood of the moment. 


There are moods corresponding to every emotion, 
as there are emotions corresponding 
.atdoo°rUpoSg to every instinctive disposition. 

following table shows vsome of the 
important instinctive tendencies and 
;th©ir corresponding emotions and moods:— 
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InsUnci '' ■ ■ 

Emotion 

, ■- ■ Mood 

Defence ; , 

Anger 

Retaliation 

Fear 

Terror 

Timidity 

'.Amativeiiess' 

(tender emotion) 

Love 

Affectionateness 

G-regariousness 

IsFostalgia 

Sympathy 

Self-assertion 

Elation 

Superiority 

Self-subjection 

Humility 

Inferiority 

■Oiiriosity 

Wonder 

Inquisitiveness 


In our waking life there are always some clisposi- 

The waWng-atate. are very active, while 

there are others which, although, they 
exert their influence on the present state of the 
organism, are not actively engaged. Their very pre* 
sence in the organism makes all the diflference. It is 
due to the presence of such dispositions that we know 
onr bearings, while we are awake, although we may 
not be thinking of what we are and how we are. This 
is the reason why in onr waking-state of life we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to any thing which runs counter 
to the store of dispositions which we haA?^e in us. If a 
man occupies a respectable position in society he 
would not think of doing anything which a respect- 
able man should not do, although he may not always 
be reminding himself that he is a respectable man. 
If a man has once made up his mind not to do a 
certain thing, he may not think of doing that thing at 
all, without having it oleai# before him.; that he had 
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made such a resolution at sucli a time. Innumerable 
examples can be givea of the activities which are 
determined by the dispositions that are net active at 
the time of the performance of those activities. 


This is not the^case in dreams. In a dream wt' 

The Dream State. forget what we are. In a dream 

a beggar may think that he has be- 
come an emperor and an emperor tha,t he is a beggar'" 
The reason is that in the dream-.state only those 
dispositions count which are active, and there ai’e very ■ 
few dispositions wddcli are active at the) time of 
dreaming. The rest of the stock, of depositions some- 
how or the other, loses its influence on the. present state 
of the organism. The dispositions, so to say, also 'gc* to 
sleep as the man goes to sleep. Some one disposition 
is somehow' excited and results in the thoughts and 
images which tend to satisfy it. If the tendency to 
get rich becomes operative in a dream, the man'thinks 
that he is a millionaire. If the tendency to enjoy 
natural scenery gets uppermost, the man believes that 
he is roaming in the hills and forests while he is 
actually enjoying a rest in his hod. 


The dream state is, therefore, described as a one- 

idea state. In dreams, ideas come one 

after the other. There are no disposi- : 
tions which remain^in the hackground 
to check any of the ideas for which 
there is a tendency to appear. Every 
wish, is oonsequetttly fulfilled and every tendenev 


wliy are dreams 
iBConsisteiit with 
tbe waking state 
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satisfied in the dream. There are coniiteractirng: 
dispositions in the waking state which make it 
impossible for any and every disposition to get fulfil- 
ment In the waking state the beggar cannot 
think of his being a prince because the innumerable 
dispositions which swarm his psycho-physical organism, 
are contrary to this idea. When he is asleep, on the 
other hand, these dispositions do not exert their 
influence at ail; and the consequence is that as soon as 
the thought of becoming a prince passes through 
Ills mind, he finds himself a prince. There is nothing to 
compare his present state with. In the waking state a 
man may think himself to be a king for a moment but 
the next moment rudely reminds him of his real posi- 
lion. There is nothing to shahe our belief in our dreams. 

As reflection is the typical state of active attention,, 
and emotion the typical state of passive attention^. 
Bream— a state of dream state is the typical state 

inattention. inattention. Whenever we are 

attentive we have a double set of dispositions 
exerting their influence on our activities* Some disr* 
positions are actively engaged, while others act mere- 
ly by their presence or by a very meagre excitation. 
In the state of inattention, on the other hand, only a 
single set of dispositions determines the state of the 
organism. Very often there is nob more than one 
disposition which is responsible for the ideas of a state 
of inattention. The consequence is that while in a 
state of attention, active or passive, there is a double 
set of ideas present at one and the same time, whereas 
in the state of inattention ideas come in single file. 
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Reflection is, however, not the only state of active 

Other states of f ® ^ of active 

active attention when we are trying to fol**' 

low the intricate thought of a 
confused speaker. We are in a state of active atten- 
tion when we are trying to distinguish between the 
various notes, the tones and the overtones, which 
make up a musical sound. We are in the state of 
active attention when we are trying to analyse the 
ingredients of which an article of food consists. We 
are in a state of active attention when we are looking 
through a microscope and trying to study the minu- 
test details of a small particle of some substance. 
Innumerable examples of the same kind can be given 
without much difficulty. 

Similarly emofion is not the only state of passiue 

Other states of (^itention; nor dreaming of inattention 
passive attention « . ‘ 

and of inattei.tion ^ ^ ^ State of passive attention 

whenever a loud noise or a bright 
light attracts our notice. We are in a state of passWe 
attention when we follow a crowd without thinking 
where we are going. The child, who does as the 
Other children do, and goes where they go, is in a 
state of passive attention. Likewise, we fall into the 
state of inattention even when we are not asleep. If, 
we be clown comfortably and let our thoughts wander • 
at our sweet will, we are in a state of inattention fust 
as we are when we are dreaming. Day-dreams are 
also states of inattention like the dreams which we 
dream while we are asleep. 


CHAPTEE YII 

THE GROWTH OP THE LIVING ORGANISM. 

We have seen what the various forms of psycho- 
physical activities are, what forces 
-pli^tTaTorgwiism them, what abilities the psycho- ■ 

,|rows to wbafc phyvsical organism possesses and in 
what states the working of the psycho- 
physical organism possesses and in what states the 
working of the psycho-physical organism manifests 
itself. But all the forms of activity, all the forces, 
all the capabilities and states of the psycho-physical 
organism do not make their appearance as soon as a 
child is born. Ai the time of birth the activities and the 
abilities of the child are but limited. The child per- 
ceives an object or so. It is impelled by the instinct 
of hunger alone. It is capable of crying on perceiving 
the mother or the nurse and mtoaging to obtain the 
food that it wants, provided it is close to the mother 
or the bottle. And that is about all. 

As the child grows, higher and higher forms of 
activity make their appearance, more and more forces 
come into operation, greater and greater abilities 
manifest themselves, and more and more complex:' 
states of the organism encompass the child. 

They say that during the first two or three years the 
child learns more than he does during 
Most of the ac- ‘ 

j^ars of a. child’s quired disposition’s which help tho'i 
child to cope suceessMly with his 
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environment, when lie grows,' up, ure formed in .tlie-'-; 
earliest years of cliildliood,;: It is during this period,:, 
that the child 'learns to recognise most of the things, 
which he has to deal with in his life. It is during 
this time that he learns most of the actions which he 
has to perform, to keep himself rJive, Perhaps it is 
during this time .that he learns the names of the most 
important objects round.ahout him. 

Still, all the forms of psycho- physical activity aro 
The abilities of indulged in by the child in the 

a child below two or three years of his life, 

three. 

He does not make use of free ideas^ 
so far as the evidence grows. All the instinctive tenden-- 
cies are not operative in the beginning. There seerns^ 
to be no trace of tender emotion (amativeiiess) or 
self-subjection. It need not be added that a child 
of two or three is very poor in what it can accomplish. 
Some people erroneously think that the small child 
can do nothing. This is obviously wrong in as mucli. 
as the small child keeps its organism going, perceiveis 
certain objects and reacts to them in a certain way. 
But as compared to a grown-up man the abilities of 
a child are decidedly very meagre. As to the states 
of the psycho-physical’organism, we can say with con- 
jddence that the child attends passively and dreams. 

It is one of the characteristic features of childhood 

Active attentioa active attention is not possible at' 

does not appear that period of life. Whatever d is posi- 
; or ,1°^ upper hand in a child, 

" . ; , „ succeeds in bringing about its activi- 
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iy. Tlie cliild cannot control or check its dispositions 
■ as a grown up man can. If a child is offended he 
.gives expression to his anger. He does not think 
whether it is or is not' appropriate ■ for him to get 
angry at the time. As he does not think in terms of 
Tree ideas^; he is confined strictly to the present' and 
acts spontaneoiisly as the objects present to his senses 
lead him to act. Perhaps this state of affairs lasts 
Tip to the age of six or seven years. 

During this period the attitude of the child is 

mostly the play attitude. He does 

^dopt file icorlc attitude before he 

lore the age of afftiins file age of eight or nine years. 
snne years or so. i *1 

Up to the age oi eight or nine the 

child is engaged in his bodily activities only. Perhaps 
some images begin to arise soon after the child is 
about three years old. But there is a peculiarity 
about the child’s imagery. The images of childhood 
■are very vivid. So much so that they cannot be distin- 
guished from pei'cepts. The child who imagines 'himself 
to be riding a horse, while he is only riding a stick 
does not realise that while he is a real thing the 
horse is only a toy. He, therefore, insists”bn feeding 
the horse and giving it shelter from heat and cold. 
'This fact explains most of the falsehoods of children 
which are far from being deliberate. 

The instincts which are most prominent in child- 
hood up to the age of about eight or 

“istics^of^^<SiMren anger and curiosity. 

below nim. The curiosity of the child is peculiar. 

It is satisfied by an imaginary expla- 
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nation. He may ask difficult questions 'but does not 
expect satisfactory. and scientific answers to them* He'- 
will be perfectly satisfied if the answer appeals to Ms- 
imagination. His attitude being that of make believe 
he does not question the reality or unreality of any 
thing whatsoever. This is the reason why children 
take great pleasure in fables and fairy tales. 

Like play, imitation plays a very important part 
in the life of a child up to the age of about eight or 
nine. He imitates nearly everything which he 
perceives round about him. ■: He imitates the actions- 
of adults without understanding their meaning or 
significance. The activities of grown-up people are 
perceived by the child and enveloped by the wealth 
of imagery that he possesses. The images of his own 
creation and the activities of grown-up men, which 
he perceives, together provide the child with a stock 
for his play- activities. 


After the child has attained the age of six or 
seven he begins to concentrate his 


Active attention 
probably begins 
in a rudimentary 
form at about the 
age of seven. 


attention, though for a very brief 
duration of time. Butin the begin- 
ning his attention is fixed only OR 
his bodily activity and not on his 


thoughts. It is at this age that the child becomes 


keen on acquiring skill/ W he is confident 


of success he imitates the skilfull activities of his 


elders. He also begins to feel that he has succeeded' 
or failed in his attempts. 
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Free ideas also 
begin to appear 
at this age, and 
. the child begins 
to compete with 
others. 


r'roin six to nine years the tange 
of the child’s ideas becomes- 
wider and wider. He is inclined 
to think of those objects which 
are not present before him. He 
takes a delight in listening to the 
descriptions of other countries and observing 
pictures and models of things which lie has not seen. 
In his games the spirit of competition reveals itself. He- 
takes a pleasure in beating other children in running 
or hopping* At this age the child has not the tendency 
to play combined games, the games which are known 
as the “group games.’^ Perhaps the spirit of the 
group {esprit de corps) has not yet maf^e its appear- 
ance. The child thinks of his own success or- 
failure and not of the success or failure of his side or 
his team. His outlook ou life is mcrily individual 
and nofc social. Perhaps the instinct ..f self-assertion' 
has manifested itself but not the instinct of gregari- 
ousness* 


But ‘esprit de 
corps’ does not 
appear till after 
the age of 9. 


The social tendencies undergo a marked develop^ 
ment after the age of nine. Tho' 
child takes more interest in group- 
games. There is competition but the 
competition between group and 
group is more attractive than the- 
competition between individuals. Esprit de corps is 
most marked at this age. The child is even prepared 
to make a sacrifice for the sake of the group to which 
ha belongs. 
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Another prominent feature of this period is that 
the child ' has a marked tendency: 
Other features of collect all sorts of things. The 
the age after uine. pQ^jj^ts of children of this age are 

generally full of odds and ends. 
They collect old stamps, rare coins, birds’ eggs and 
what not. Imitation and curiosity are still very 
active. But they are not satisfied in the simple way 
in which they were satisfied before the age of six 
years or so. The child of seven or eight years does 
not only imitate mechanically but tries to do in his 
own way what he perceives older people doing. The 
child begins to imitate their modes of thought and 
feeling. The result is that between the ages of six 
and nine, children are. very susceptible to the 
influence of others. If they admire some one they 
begin to copy his mode of living, thinking, and 
feeling. 

In satisfying their curiosity, children of 

seven or eight years of age begin to 

and free ideas make iise ot their reasoning power. 

begin to be made Free ideas are used more .frequently 
■use of. 1 

than they were at a more tender age. 

If a question arises or a problem crops up, the child 

looks for a reasonable answer or solution. Children 

at this age take special interest in solving all sorts of 

puzzles. They are not satisfied with an imaginary 

solution of a puzzle which would have satisfied them 

a, couple of years before. They icanf a real solution 

oflhe puzzle with which they have begun to grapple. 
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ITiis brings ns to a very important aspect of growth 
in human life. It is at this age that the 
£ beTormed!^^^^^' instinctive tendencies begin to change 
their mode of operation. With 
the advent of free ideas the instindim tender, des begin 
to he aff ached to ideal objects, A natural instinctive 
tendency is a tendency which is excited by a certain 
object when it is present to the senses. The instinct 
is aroused when we find ourselves in a certain situa- 
tion. It does not attach itself to an object as such, 
whether it be present or not, A small child for 
example may fear a person who is shouting. But at 
this age if a person is always observed shouting, the ins- 
tinctive tendency of fear becomes attached to the very 
thought of that person. Even if he is not shouting 
at any moment, that does not make him any the less 
.an object of fear. Wlien he is not present the very 
mention of him may arouse fear in the child. This 
is the beginning bf what the psychologists have called 
a sentiment. 

. A sentiment is not an innate tendency like an 
instinct. Sentiment is an habitual 
sediment Of mind towards any object or 
group of objects or towards an abstract 
idea. It is a tendency which is the result of the 
modification of an instinct by ^experience. It involves 
the presence of ideas, while an instinct works without 
the intervention of any ideas at alb The instinct of 
fear is only a possibility of the emotion • of fear being 
aroused. It does, not refer to any particular object 
or objects. Nor can it. be- excited without the 
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object of fear being. ;perceived. A seiitimeixt, om 
the other hand, is a tendency which ^ does notr 
result in a state of emotion. For the sentiinent 
being aroused it is not necessary that the object or 
the situation should be perceived. Even an ideal 
object or situation may excite a sentiment. 

The t^cir of a teacher, for example, tolio is in the 

^ , hahit of aivinq vent to Ms anger is a 

Example of a . ' „ . , , , 

aentiment, sentiment. It is not only a tendency 

for the emotion of fear being produc- 
ed. It is a tendency which is connected with a 
particular object— -the excitable teacher. It is a sort 
of relation between the pupil and the teacher. The 
pupil is not only -possessed of the instinct of fear but 
he has acquired the fear of the teacher. He is afraid 
of the teacher when the latter is actually angry afraid 
is afraid of him when he is present but is not angry. 
He is also afraid of him when he is not resent at all. 

The most important aspect of the growth of the 
_ psycho-physical organism consists in 

are formed, the modification 01 instincts into 

sentiments. The formation of senti 
ments is a /and 0/ in so far as it consists in 

the modification of’innate tendencies. Sentiments are 
acquired dispositions^ They centre round certain 
objects or certain classes of objects. Sometimes they 
centre round certain ideas. They imply co-ordination 
and integration ''of actually existing dispositions as 
all learning implies. Love, hate, mercifulness, cruelty-, 
respect for certain persons or things or ideas, conscien- 
tious objections, religious beliefs, etc etc are all senti- 
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_mei its”Tl3ey are formed as a result of the modifica- 
tion and integration of the instinctive tendencies. 


Sentiments begin to form at about the age of nine 

Bieher senti- Or ten. But in the beginning they are 

meiits. of a rudimentary form. The fear of 

an excitable uncle or teacher is a 
fsentiment of this kind. But the other sentiments 
wliichiwe have named above are much higher. Their 
objcets are mostly ideal objects. The religious senti- - 
ment, for example, has for its object a being whoiB 
nobody {has seen. The respect for certain beliefs is 
also a sentiment of this kind. 

Full-fledged sentiments tahe shape only after the 
child has attained the age of twelve. 
of*the ^ important time in the 

growth of the individual. Generally 
the outlook on [life changes some time between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen. Newimpulses arise in the 
child. Ohildren develop a peculiar feeling of attraotiou. 
at this age for the members of the opposite sex. All 
the most important sentiments which guide our 
activities in after-life have their beginnings at thiis 

But sentiments go on developing much after the 
^ age of twelve. At least up to the age 
menta are formed twenty-four sentiments continue under-- 
important developments. Even 
after this age certain sentiments may 
undergo a change. But the changes which occur after 
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the of twenty-four are few and far between. They 
are not at all so important as the changes which go on 
between the age of twelve and twenty four. Senti- 
ments of a higher type are being developed during 
this period of life. 

Sentimmts are formed round all the human instincts. 
The fear of God, the fear of 

hlheT'senHmeatl reputation, the fear of being 

guilty of insincerity are all senti- 
ments which are formed mainly round the instinct of 
fear, although other instincts also play a part in these 
sentiments. Righteous indignation is a sentiment 
which is formed chiefly round the instinct of anger, 
fanaticism, patriotism and humanitarianism are 
sentiments which are formed chiefly round the ins- 
tinct of gregariousness. But the most important 
sentiments of all are those which centre round the 
instinct of self-assertion. 

There are a number of sentiments which have their 
origin in the instinct of self-assertion 
The self-seoti- most of them combine nearly all 

"Wieots. T T . . 

the other instinctive tendencies in 
some form or the other. These sentiments are 
known as the self-sentiments. There is quite a. 
heirarcy of them. Some of them are compa- 

ratively higher, others comparatively lower; 
but their central idea is the \self.^ They 

• determine our conduct and character in life. 

,, Suppose a child is inclined to stay at home when 
it is time for him to start for school. He may be 
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afraid of the teacher’s cane and Hurry to the school. 
This action of his is determined by the sentiment , 
of fear for the teacher. .. 

Suppose he thinks and says to himself “Why 
should I be punished for nothing?” Then he makes 
up his mind to set off for the school. 
leveU oT^the This action is determined by a rudi- 

aelf -sentiment. naentary sentiment of self. He 

thinks of himself and does not regard 
the contemplated action as consistent with his idea 
of himself. But the self-sentiment is still founded 
on the fear of punishment. It is the lowest senti- 
ment of the self. The child thinhs of himself as one 
who should not he the object of another's tcratli. 

Suppose the child is reminded of his perfect 
regularity in the past and things of a possibility of 
getting a prize for regularity at the end of the year 
and at once makes up his mind to go to school. In 
this case the self-sentiment is higher and more com- 
plex one. He thinks of himself not only negatively as he 
does in the previous case, hut also positively as a person 
who should win the approval of his elders. But in both 
these cases the child’s idea of himself is rather crude- 
■which needs further development. 

Suppose the idea entertained by the child was that 

if he did not attend school, hig father would be sorry 

and those who heard of his idleness would blame 
rather than praise him.. Here -the self-sentiment is. 
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of a still higlier order. The child thinks of himself as a 
, person on lohom are turned the eyes of the other people. 

Suppose the child reraembers that on that 
particular day a literary contest is coming off be- 
tween his group and another group. He realises his 
duty and sees the possibility of his side being defea- 
ted in his absence. This impels him to attend 
the sohoool even when he is not inclined 
to do so. This is quite a high type of seif- 
sentiment. \Tlie child thinks himself as an important 
member of his group for ichich he is prepared to sacri- 
,fice his own inclinations. The self, of which he thinks, 
is not his individual self but his social self. 


But suppose that the child is not prompted to go 
to school by any of the consider- 
Self respect. ations enumerated above. He does 

not think of punishment or reward, father or class 
etc., but says to himself “l should be ashamed of my- 
self to idle away my time here, while my duty is to go 
to school”. In this case the child thinks of himself as 
a person to whom duty is more important than anything 
else. What he ought to do is not determined by any 
fear of punishment, any hope of reward, or any 
possibility of the pleasure or the displeasure or ap- 
proval or disapproval of others ; but by what it is 
right and proper for him to do. This is the highest 
idea of self that one can have. The child goes to 
school because he thinks that, being what he is, it is 
mot consistent with his self-respect to stay away from, 
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school and idle away his time. This highest senti- 
ment of self is also known as self-respect. 

That which we ordinarily call character is the ea> 
istence of the sentiment of self-respect. 
Character. eharacter has self-respect. 

He does a thing because he comes to the conclusion, 
that it is his duty to do such a thing. A person of 
weaker character would be led away by the future 
prospect of loss or gain. A still weaker man would 
be misled by fear or punishment or hope of reward, 
A person who has no character at all would be led 
only by the impulse of the moment. He is the slave of 
his instincts and has not controlled them in the sense 
of having made sentiments of them. 

It is an important psychological fact that instincts 
cannot he hilled. It would be a verv 

Instincts must i 

be made good use lOOiisJi tiling to attempt to annihilate 
our instincts. The instincts are the 
forces of the psycho-physical organism and no 
psycho- physical activity would be possible if they were 
destroyed. But it does not mean that we should always 
be the slaves of our instincts and fall into the states 
of emotion into which our instincts have a tendency to 
throw us. What tee should do is to modify the working of 
the instincts, to turn them from instincts into sentimmts. 
Instincts are on their way to be converted into serita- 
ments the moment we begin to reflect at the time when 
they are excited. If the instincts take possession of us 
in a state of passive attention, the result is a typical 
emotion. If we do not lose ourselves before the fordo 
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of our instincts, but assert ourselves by attending to 
the situation actively and by reflecting, the instinct 
fails to throw us into an emotional state; and the next 
time the same instinct invades irs its working is of a 
very different character. 

All the sentiments which may result as a 

modification and integration of 

A sentiment may instincts aee not Inecessarilt/ good. 
be unrighteous. . 

Some of the sentiments may be ot a 
positively evil nature. For example, we may 
acquire a hatred of charity or a love of bullying. 
These sentiments are not desirable from a social point 
of view. A man’s character is determined by his 
sentiments, of which it is an expression. There are 
good as well as bad characters in society. Hence thei-e 
are good as well as bad sentiments. Psychology 
however, has little to do with the moral value of a 
sentiment. What it is concerned with is the nature of 
the formation of sentiments. All sentiments are formed 
on the same principle as is followed by learning. No 
sentiments are possible without the instinctive 
tendencies, just as no learning is possible in the 
absence of natural dispositions. The formation of 
sentiments consists in the acquirement of new 
dispositions just as learning does. The dispositionsr 
which we call sentiments have a force to impel us to 
activity as the instincts have. I he instincts, therefore, 
are not the only iforces of human activity. A man. 
may be impelled either by an instinct or by a 
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Blit it sliould bo remembered, that all sentiments are- 
ultimately based on instincts. The 
fsSsdi’atiDgu- ^ sentiment is the^ urge 

isiied. of the instinct, of which the sentiment 

is a modification. But outwardly the 
sentiment is a disposition which is very different from, 
the instinctive disposition. The instinct works in the 
state of passive attention and takes, possession of us,. 
It gives rise to a number of organic disturbances and 
produces a state of emotion. The sentiment, on the 
other hand, puts us in a state of active attention, gives 
us an opportunity to reflect and think over the pros and 
cons of the situation. We do not lose control of our- 
selves when we are led by a sentiment, but have the 
situation well in hand. 

The instinct is therefore^a lower motive to action ichen 
compared with sentiment. All the best deeds are perform- 
ed because the heroes are led by their sentiments and 
not by their instincts. The essential characteristic- 
of development is the doing away with the possibility 
of a brute, forceful, emotional state. In the beginning- 
the child passes from one emotion to another. But 
when he grows up, he controls his instincts and acts 
calmly and composedly. The task of a good teacher* 
consists in seeing that the child does not fall a prey 
to his emotions, but that the right sort of sentiments- 
are being formed in him. 

As we have seen, the process of the- 
The characteris' formation and development of senti- 
tics of the age nients goes on at least up to the age- 

^ ‘ of twenty four. Generally new 
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sentiments are not formed after the age of twenty 
fonr. They say that there sets in, what is 
called, old fogeyism. We begin to think and act 
in the way in which we have been accustomed to think 
and act. By the age of twenty four we have formed 
our own method of doing everything and solving 
every kind of problem. We attack every difficulty in 
the same way and hope that the methods which have 
succeeded in the past will also succeed in the future. 
So much so, that we are very suspicious of the success 
of any new methods, ^ 

It does not, however, mean that no improvement 

is possible after the age of twenty 

four. Perhaps one learns up to the 

pnsiiiop lip to the time of one’s death. But what one 
time of sen silty. r i ^ ■ 

Learns after the age ot tAventy tour is 

nothing as compared to what one learns before that 

age. Particularly after a certain age, when senility 

sets in, one learns very little indeed. An old man 

labours under the illusion that he lias nothing to 

learn but everything to teach. No one can say when 

■exactly old age sets in from a psychological point of 

view. In some cases it appears as early as 

fifty-five or sixty. In other cases it may not come 

before a few days or a few hours before death. In 

some cases senility may not appear at all. 

But if senility does appear the person becomes old 
n the true sense of the word. He believes in everything 
that is old and condemns all that is new. Apart from 
' ■ lorming new sentiments, he does not even permit Ms 
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■ old sentimeiits to be modified in the slightest degree. 
He lives much behind the times and disbelieves every- 
^■thing, that is up-to-date., ' 

■ We have thii^ of a man’s ' life ■ 

can be roughly divided into seven 

I. he seven ages periods— though different from the" 
CT.mau. 

seven ages of Shakespeare: — (1) the 
period of infancy, up to the age of two or three (2) The 
period of early childhood from the age of two or 
three to that of about six or seven, (3) Childhood from 
the age of six or seven to the age of about nine, 
(4) late oliiidhood from the age of about nine up to 
the age of about twelve, (5) Adolescence from the age 
of about twelve to the age of about twenty four, 
(6) old fogeyism from the age of about twenty four 
up to such time as old age appears, and (7) senility or 
old age. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. 

The place of each man in the society in which he 
, lives is determined by the way in 

indTvid\ia^I which he differs from the other 
i fferenc6s. individuals ot that society. One o£ 

the characteristic features of recent psychology is the 
great emphasis which it places upon individual 
differences^ One individual differs from another in a 
thousand and one ways; so much so that no two 
individuals are exactly alike. One man may differ 
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from another in the structure of one or more parts of 
the organism, in the strength of the foi-ces of hirmam 
activity, in the possession of the various abilities, in 
the mode of the -working of the organism or in the 
way in which it has grown. 

"We have seen that the various parts of the- 
psycho-physical organism work 

The harmonious • _ 

tuDctioning of the harmoniously together. When, tor 
organism. example, a man perceives that he is 

in danger he has a peculiar feeling, he prepax-es 
himself for flight or for fight, his stomach ceases tx> 
digest his food, his heart beats faster, he breathes 
faster, some of his glands begin to secrete more than 
they usually do and the others cease secreting 
altogether. It is the whole of the organism which is in 
a state of fear and not this or that part, of the organism. 
It is not possible for one part of the man to be- 
afraid and the other to be bold and brave. 
Whatever is done by the organism is done by the 
whole of the organism and each part supplements 
the work begun by any other part 


if, therefore, individuals differ from one another, 
they differ in the structure and the 
Ways in which working of the whole organism. The 
iidividuala differ, man’s organism is of 

one kind while the whole of another man’s organism 
is of a more or less different nature. The consequence 
is that one man’s behaviour is ditferont from the 
other man’s behaviour. But for the sake of 
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■nf30iiveriieiice and with a, view.;;to tie study of the 
mental processes by nieans ' of; naentar- analysis, 
■we may , clmde the' individtia! ' differences iiite 
the following five roughly distinguishable classes:— 
(11 differences in the structure of the organisms, (2) 
'differences in the intensity of the forces of. activity, 
C3) differences in the various abilities of the organisms, 

■ ( 4 ) differences in the. mode' of the ^ .funotioniiig ■ of the, 
organism s and (5) ' d ifferences ■ in ' the ■■ way ■ in which 
'the organisms have. d.eveloped/.' , ' , , 


(1) Each man differs from, the other in hody-hidld^ 
There are short men and ■ tall men, 
.aSaSar'^ fat men and lean men, fair men and 
dark men, broad-featured and fine- 
• featured men etc etc. It might be erroneously suppos- 
ed that the build of the body has nothing to do with 
the so called psychological activities of the man. It 
is, at this stage, difficult to lay down the exact laws 
according to which the structure of the human body 
affects the psycho-physical activities. But two things 
are clear beyond doubt. In the first place, the tallness 
or the shortness in size, the beauty or the ugliness of 
the features, the attractiveness or otherwise of the 
form, have an important bearing on the attitude which 
the man adopts, as regards his surroundings and his 
fellow beings. 


According to some psychologists 'an extra-ordinar- 
ily tall person has in him more of self-assertion than, 
the average man, and an extra-ordinarily short person 
Hess than the average. According to others a tall 
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man. is less ; self-assertive, because lie realises: Iw 
superior position, and sees no reason to assert IiiniselL 
On the contrary,., lie acquires . a submissive, .mode, of 
behaviour to counteract the effect of his being talL 
For the same reason- a short man is more self-assertive 
than an average person. He makes more fuss and 
tries to make his existence felt, so that his short size 
may not relegate him to obscurity. Whatever may 
be the precise eflPect of a man’s size, it is true 
that bodily stature is not irrelevant from the 
psycho-pliysical point of view. The same argu- 
ment applies, pari passu, to the differences in 
beauty and ugliness, attractiveness and unattrac- 
tiveness etc. 


. people oilier emri} person, in some persons 

in th? relati%’'Q . . . , 

strensrth of the some instincts are stronger, in others 

other instincts are stronger. Some 

people are timid. In them the 
instinct of fear predominates. Some men are pugna- 
cious, Tn them the instinct of anger predominates* 
Those, in whom curiosity predominates, are said to be 
inquisitive. Those in whom the instinct of acquisi- 
tiveness is stronger than the other instincts are 
described as greedy. Some people are vain. In them 
the instinct of self-assertion is stronger than the other 
instincts. Others are meek. In them the instinct 
of self-abasement predominates. Those people in 
•whom gregariousness plays a prominent part appear 
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socmble: those in whoan the instinct o£ sex predomi- 
nates are described as lustful or amorous. 

All these .qualities pro tide the germ for the. formaiioa 

tThis Is bow ' <^^^G.racter. Uliem is ' always a 
:cbaracter is deter- greater chance of forceful sentiments- 
‘ being formed round forceful instincts. 

If an iiistiact is extra- ordinarily strong, it will result, 
ill undesirable behaviour in case it is allowed to have 
its way. But if the instinct is brought under control 
by the formation of valuable sentiments around it,, 
the strength of the instinct itself proves an a,sset to 
the individual. i\. strong instinct is, therefore, always 
a good thing in so far as it can be put to a very good 
use. If, for example, the instinct of anger is extra- 
ordinarily strong in a man, he will very soon become- 
a pest to society if he gives free expression to his 
anger in its natural emotional form. But if his anger 
is sublimated and he cultivates a righteous indignation 
against evil, the same anger develops into a virtue. 
If his country is under ^wrongful subjugation, his 
anger may take the form of staunch patriotism. If 
there is corruption around him in society, his 
anger may be transformed into a strong tendency to 
eradicate the evil root and branch. 

Thus, that which is ordinarily known as character 
^ , , is the resultant of the relative strength 

needs all the of all the iilstincts and their modi- 
instincts. fication by experience. In one sense 
that person has the best diaiS'Ctcr in whom the in- 
stincts like tender emotion, gregariousness and self- 
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.submission predominate. But tli© predominance of 
these instincts alone will not g:ive a man good charac” 
ter. Their presence is ' no doubi necessary,' , But 
equally necessary is the presence of the other instincts. 
No man can have a good character if he is not afraid 
of anything in the world, or if he is not angry with 
•anything in the world, and so on. It cannot be re- 
peated too often that an entire absence of an instinct or 
a complete annihilation of one is neither possible nor 
desirable. The whole point is that every instinct 
should perform its proper function by being sublimat- 
•ed into a sentiment. 


Character without any instinct would be empty, 

X, but character in which an instinct is 

Wnicn are 

liarmonised in the extraordinarily strong and always let 
self-sentiment. iQQgg the form of an emotion is 

one-sided and equally undesirable. A comparatively 
m'ore forceful instinct is not in itself a good or an evil. 
It all depends upon the way in which that instinct 
enters into a sentiment* If the sentiment of 
self is properly formed, every strong instinct can oc- 
ciupy a suitable place in it. It is only in the absence 
of the self* sentiment that the instincts have their 
own way, and the character assumes the form of a state 
in which anarchy prevails. It is the self- sentiment 
which harmonises and controls the various iiistincts. 
It makes an appropriate use of all the instincts, weak 
.as well as strong. 


(3) We have had occasion to see that individuals 
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‘T r' 1 differ ' : in ■ general ability, as well 

yjii as in special abilities. we nave 

abilities., mentioned those special abilities 
'•■■of' , wiiich there ; is ■■ evidence. The special 

^abilities , mentioned ■ in ■ .Chapter IV are those 
•abilities which have been '.■ shown to be innate 
,:aiid not composed of other'^simpler- abilities. .Besides- 
these, we find a immber ofmther^ abilities which are 
either acquired by the subject in his life time, or are 
the result of two or more s.imple abilities combined, or 
both. Some of the more important abilities of this 
■.'kind, which have been studied by recent psycholo- 
: :gists, are- as follows ; — 


Acuity of vision, 

Colour discrimination, 
Perception of time, 
Imagination, 

Reasoning power, 

Power of understanding, 
Quick reaction. 


Acuity of hearing,. , ■ 
Pitch-discrimination, 
Perception of space. 
Memory, 

Mathematical ability, 
Musical ability, 


The last named ability ‘quick reaction’, deserves a 
Reaction -time brief description here, as it is the 
Experiments subject m?^tter of one of the chief 

•experimental methods of recent psychology. The 
reaction-time experiments have reached the height 
•of exactness. There are instruments which can accu- 
rately measure the time, to the extent of one-thou- 
sandth part of a second, which elapses between the 
presentation of an object to a, sense organ and the 
action performed by the organism as a result of it. 
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All sorts of reaction-time experiments are being 
performed in tlie psychological laboratories of the 
present day which give an insight into the working 
of the physical organism in its various aspects and 
phases. By means of reaction-time experiments psy- 
clioiogists not only judge the quickness or otherwise 
of what the subject does but they discover all sorts 
of things about tlie way in which his organism 
works, of wliich the subject liimself lias not the 
slightest knowledge. The space at our disposal does 
not permit us to go into the details of these experi- 
ments, 

III general ability, in the natural special abilities 
^ , mentioned in Chapter lY, as well as 

of the individual in the abilities mentioned abo\e, ana 
differences. perhaps a number of other abilities, 

each individual differs from every other. Hence we 
find that 7 io tico persons are exactly alike. This also 
explains the difficulty of psycho-physically analysing 
an individual- There are so many factors at work 
that it is by no means an easy task to take each one 
of them into consideration and to arrive at the for- 
mula of the composition of the individual. 

What we can do at this stage, therefore, is only to 
emphasise the fact that the individual 
Iheir impoitAnce. between man and mxm 

should not he lost sight of. Ignoring the peculiarities 
of others is -one of the greatest causes of misunder- 
standing and misdirection. This fact is of particular 
importance to a teacher. One of tlie worst things- 
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that a teacher can do is to ignore the individual cap- 
abilities of his pupils. Least of all should he attempt 
to judge of the abilities of the children from his own 
abilities. It is possible that what he could do when 
he w’^as of the age of his pupils, his jjupils may not b&^ 
able to do. What one pupil can do, another pupil 
may not be able to do ; and so on, 

(4) Perhaps the most important differences in the 
functioning of the psycho-physical 

Differences in organism are the differences in the 
the lunctioinr3« of . . . t i i 

the organism: functioning of the endocrine glands. 

It has been observed, for example,., 
that if the thyroid gland is not sufficiently active in . 
an individual, the growth of the whole body, especi- 
ally the bone, is affected. The skin becomes dry and 
the hair thin. The face becomes pale and puffy. The 
abdomen becomes swollen. There- 
is a general impairment of sensibi- 
lity, Tn extreme cases the person becomes feeble- 
minded. 

When people, who are deficient in thyroid secre- 
tion, are given the extract of thyroid gland, there is- 
general improvement both in the structure and ability 
of the organism. Sometimes, if the treatment is con- 
tinued long enough the person becomes just like a 
normal individual. There are all possible grades 
between an almost entire lack of thyroid secretion 
and an abundance of it. In the latter case the pulse 
becomes rapid, the skin beOornes flushed, there is an. 
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increat^e in pers;piration and the person is inclined to 
"'fee excitable. 

If the adrenal glands do not work efficiently, the 
Tbe adrenals. body temperature is lowered, the 
pulse becomes feeble; and the person 
gets weak. The reverse is the case when the adrenal 
glands secrete more than the normal. 


The sex glands. 


If the sex gland s of the male do not work properly, 
the effect is that the person approxi- 
mates more and more to the shape and 
form of the female. His limbs tend to become long 
and slender, hair does not appear on his face and he 
begins to think and behave like a woman. Similarly if 
the sex glands do not work properly in a female, she 
approximates more and imore to the male form, her 
limbs become harder and hair makes its appearance on 
her face. She begins to think and behave like a man. 


The author has collected some evidence which 

sliows that there is a peculiarity in 
Differences in - . , . i • t -i i 

circularity. our make-up, in whicJi one individual 

differs from another. To this peculi- 
arity he lias given the name Circularity* A man, who 
is rotund, is sociable, warm-hearted, trustful, grateful, 
humorous, frank, and has a tendency to enjoy the 
gifts of life and to be sometimes cheerful and some- 
times sad. A person who lacks rotundity is just the 
reverse of the circular or rotund type of man. Between 
these 'two extremes there are individuals in -whom 
circularity is found to exist in varying degrees, Sha- 
Ikespeare in his play Julms Caesar makes Caesar say: — 
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Let me liave men about me that are fat; 

Sleek-lieaded men, and such as sleep o’ni^hts. 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 

There is some evidence to believe that the circular 

and pykoicalifcy. of man possesses a peculiar type 

of body. His face is broad. His head 
is broad, and round. The front view of his face is 
more or less square. The profile of his face is not 
angular. His neck is short and thick. To this type 
of body the name Pijknic is generally given. (See Fig 
14) The word is derived from the Greek word Pyhnos 
meaning thick or dense 

It has been supposed that the traits of character, as 
well as the peculiarity of body-build« 

Their connection x i -.n 

with the ■ mentioned above, are connected with 

endocrines. functions of certain endocrine 

glands, particularly a portion of the pituitary 
gland— that part which is called the post- 
pituitary. This is an apt illustration of 
the fact that the psycho-physical organism 
works as a whole. On the one side certain 
glands function in a certain way, on the other, certain 
features of the body take on a certain shape or 
configuration, and on a third side certain traits of 
character are formed. The whole is the working of 
the psycho-physical organism. We cannot separate 
the one from the other just as we cannot separate the 
colour, the shape, the sweetness, and the consistency 
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' orange or apple. They are the various aspects 
of one and the same thing. ' 

Similarly the body and the mind are only two 
, aspects of one and the same thing, 

the ^science of which we call the Ipsycho-physical 
oonscionsaess. organism. We cannot separate the 

mind from the body, just as v?e cannot separate the 
colour from the sweetness of the apple. It has been 
usual to define psychology as the science of conscious 
processes. Psychology is the science of consciousness 
in so far as it deals with perception, thought, imagi- 
nation, reflection, attention, instinct, emotion, senti-^ 
ment and character, But we shall be taking a very 
one-sided view of the whole, if we confine ourselves 
to a study of only these activities of the organism. 
Equally important are those activities of the organism 
of Iwhich we are not conscious at all. There is a 
wealth of literature ou the unconscious working of 
the mind into the consideration of which we cannot 
enter In this volume. But it is included in the working 
of ■ the x>J3ycho-physical organism. If wo therefore 
bring all the activities of the psycho-physical organism 
under the scope of psychology, we would not be 
guilty of leaving out of account those activities, of 
which we are not conscious. 

, (6) Perhaps the most important of all the differen- 
ces between one man and another are 
the differences in the way in which 
they have developed. Two people 
vmay have more or less the same structure of tha 
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organism, the same intensity of the various instincts, 
the same abilities, and the same mode of the function- 
ing of the organism. But there will be a world of 
difference between the two, when they have grown : 
up. This great difference is due to the different ways 
in wliieh the two have grown up. Altliough the ins- 
tincts in the two are the same, the two have not 
k formed the same sentiments around those instincts. 

I; One ^las come in contact with one kind of surround- 

ings —parents, friends, teachers and worldly circum- 
stances ; the other has come across other surround- 
ings aiid circumstances. The result is that the same 
1; material has been woven into one kind of texture in 

I the one case and into a perfectly different kind of 

texture in the other. In Chapter VII we have had an. 

I opportunity of examining some examples of senti- 

I ment both higher and lower. ' We have seen that the 

i most important of all the sentiments are the variousr 

f self-sentiments. 

^ ■,■..■■■ ■■■■■.■ 

' ■ '■ ■ ■ 'V . 

h . N'tnther the various self-sentiments, nor any other- 

j sentiments are exactly the same i 

! Differences in any two individuals. One sentiment 

■ by the same an extraordinarily impor- 

name. tant part in one man and another in 

another. Besides, the structure of the 
same sentiment in two different persons is not exactly 
the same. Eighteous indignation, for example, will not 
be of exactly the same nature in two men, if it existed 
m both of them. In both it will be righteous indig- 
nation. Perhaps in both it may he directed against 
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tile same objects,:. ■ -But if'.we' carefully vana^^ 
working of tlie two organisms we shall find that the 
two sentiments are far from being the same. On© of 
them may believe in the existence of God and may 
attribute his righteous indignation to this belief of 
his. The other may be an atheist and yet may be- 
righteously indignant against an evil because he is a 
humanitarian. 

This shows that the nature of our sentiments is 

determined not only by the existence 

The same ideas of fuudamoiital instincts iiinis;. 
may be utilised . . ■ . , * 

ia different senti- it IS determined tea very large cx- 

tent by the ideas which we form 
during our life time. What is still 
stranger is the fact that different ideas may give rise 
to the same sentiment just as the same ideas may 
give rise to different sentimimts in us. Two men may 
both believe in the existence of God. One may al- 
ways pray to Him that his enemies may be destroyed. 
His belief in God helps him to form a more definite 
and clearer sentiment of antagonism. Tlie other man 
may believe that all men are equal and worthy of 
love and affection because they arc^. allthe sons of 
one Father the God Almighty. Tins man’s belief in 
God helps him to develop the sentiment of univer- 
sal brotherhood and love. It all depends on. wliat 
instincts are strong in us and what particular ex-- 
perionces we have had in life. 
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THF. iSEEO Of AM BlHiCAM. 

{PnhUdied in iJie -BM/pendra) 

Wiieii a natural want is thwarted an ins tine tive-' 
tendency is put in readiness to act, biit is not pennitr* 
ted to do so* It is very annoying indeed that an 
' instinct be aroused and not allowed to result in aotioiu 
Few men prove themselves equal to the strain of 
such deprivation and misfortune. Those who yiel<i 
to it in some form or the other are the people grouped 
as Neurotics or Neuropathies according to the termi- 
nology of abnormal psychology and psychotherapy, 

A.S a result of the elaborate psycho-aiialyric resear- 
ches of the well known Dr. Oskar Pfister of Zttfich . 
it has been ascertained that a considerable percentage. . 
'of all pupils in the country as well as the cities ^re 
netiroties. They simply cannot control their thwartfed 
desires and wishes but seek, mostly uncohsbioully, 
to secure an indirect exercise of the already active 
instinetivo tendencies. 

The most wholesome and unixijuribus outlet for 
’ the energies with which such instincts are oharggd ' 
is through innocent phantasies and dreams. The • 
child, who ^ is refuged a bicycle or denied the WO tef ' 
an automobile during the day, dreams when he 
to sleep that he is riding a wheel or driving a hand- 
'ttoe machine, and the day-dretos of gw00ts,-‘dbllg . 
ahcl fairies are common enough in' boys and girls. 

Among grown-ups also most of the thwarted^ 
instinctive ^tendencies are gratified by their 
lived out in dreams and imaginations ha«'- 
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not caught himself a,fc times enjoying the thought 
of his own undoservetl sufihriiiga ami his friorids. 
and aocinaintanoes sympathising with him and talk- 
* lag of him in ap'pi3(bi0hs' ' 'dirms ? Who has not 
<liscovered all of a sudden, the possibilities 
of ail educational; .activity, .The instinct of self- 
assertion being repressed may give rise to a mad 
pursuit of comparatively less importance in "which no 
one else is allowed to excel. 

But in, a. majority of oases siicli substitute activities, 
'•are a; 'baue to the individual’s cliaracter. The iustiiiot 
of love or seif-assertiou, if thwarted, generally lead to 
V iiidifferenee, drankenne.ss or pessimism. When anger 
.is not permitted to work itself out it results . in 
jealousy, ill wishes and abuses. 

• Tn order that the growing pupil may steer clear o.f ^ 
these unhealthy accretions to his character, it is 
necessary that an expert shoulc} analyse his mind and 
• lead :hmi in the right direction. This is o.iie of the 5 
^ many tasks of an educator. Among other things, an. 
educator is needed to peda.Yialyse and substitute useful 
activities for the injurious compensatory activities in 
the pupil, . 

An expert in this line knows what native impulses 
are being starved a,nd what complexes are seeking- 

S ervertod satisfaction. He, is skilled in the art of’ 
irepting these tendencies ' into higher and higher • 
^ oiiannels. of' discharge setting the individual 

' \fxm from, his inhibitory, complexes,’’ pedanalysis 'can 
, w'wprk transformations^' ’ in his life* The^ teacher sees. 
" the neurosis when he understands earJicBt, and can 
.therefore guard most efficiently against misfortunes. 
'' One who is not competent to do this does not deserve 
the name ‘'Educator/’ 
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